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Did  you  see  this  exhibit  at  Chicago? 

Many  who  did  were  astonished  at  the 
range  of  industries  represented.  Fruit  to  fish. 
Milk  to  meat.  Powder  to  paint.  Products 
without  number. 

But  to  those  who  know  the  Canco  organiza¬ 
tion,  this  extraordinary  range  is  easily  under¬ 


stood.  1  hey  know  that  CJanco  s  experience  in 
developing  beautiful,  scientific  containers  em¬ 
braces  an  endless  range  of  industries. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  big  your  needs — ■ 
all  our  ability  and  experience  are  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  That  is  our  idea  of  service.  It  will  be  worth 
to  you  exactly  what  you  choose  to  make  of  it. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  >  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  C( 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YE 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 

P eerie fs  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Corn.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre- 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super-sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in' 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  for  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 


308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Factories:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 
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LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas  Okra 
Com  Tomato 
Beet  Squash 


Cabbage 

Spinach 

Pumpkin 


Cucumber 
Snap  Beans 
Cauliflower 


BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
144  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15.  1925 

(REEVES  Transniisiiioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradera 
Green  Bean  Cleanera 
Conveyora 


A.  K.  ROBINS  a  COMPANY,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of  Cr..n  P.a  Wn.re 

Can  Markera  Green  Pea  Feedera 

Lift  Tracka  Green  Bean  Snippera 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Oidea,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Our  Labels 
tKe  Hvdvest  rStaixdard 


y\rtisti^yIRcrit  jbr  0on^ercial  \&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKographic  Gb. 

Roclvester;  N.'VT 


Monitor  Pitted  Cherries 


lack  nothing  to  make  them  perfectly 
pitted  cherries. 

They  are  not  mutilated — the  pits  ejected 
thru  a  clean  opening,  which  immediately 
closes  up  and  the  proportion  of  unpitted  stock 
is  surprisingly  small. 

Our  new  style  cylinder  gives  greater  capacity — 
our  new  style  Pit  Wiper  gets  the  Pits  and  is  readily 
accessible  for  the  replacement  of  worn  wipers— our 
new  cam  movement  for  the  pit  wiper  is  certain  in  its 
action. 

AND  THE  MACHINE  DOES  DO  THE  WORK 
Write  us 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 
669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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H/MBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 

E^very  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


TBC  McuNGRirrrm  c? 


PHONE— CARDIFF  514 


•ELIN  —  CARDIFF' 


L.IMl'TC;!) 

CARDIIT 

socrnmEs 


CODES - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  Bth  edition 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US^=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  [for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO-JUNIORS 
really  are— 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 
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should  be  youp 
Silent  Snlosmiin 


WHEN  GOODS  ARE  BOUGHT  ON  APPEARANCE— THAT 
IS  WHEN  YOUR  LABEL  CAN  BE  YOUR  SILENT 
SALESMAN— THE  FEW  CENTS  ADDITIONAL  THAT 
\  GOOD  LABELS  COST  IS  MONEY  WELL  SPENT.  M 


5  5  Beech  Sh,  ememriATi.'- 
9g  n.3rclSr.,BRC5)KLYri. 
439eross9r.,BAUTinORB 


BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 


We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 


CANNERS’  SEEDS 


CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 


PEAS.  BEANS.  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO,  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE,  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 


For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


BRANCH:  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 
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Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 

for  the  Canning  Industry  at 
an  average  of  60c  below  the 
usual  rates. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 
COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 
IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 

COPPER  STEAM  JACKETED 
KETTLES 

We  can  supply  these  appliances  in  all  sizes  from  5  to  500 
gallon  in  the  standard  stationary  type.  Also,  varied  sizes  in 
the  shallow  preservers  kettle,  as  well  as  the  tilting  type. 
They  are  designed  and  noted  for  their  quick  cooking  ability. 
All  kettles  are  made  of  heavy  plate,  which  insures  long  ser¬ 
vice.  These  kettles  are  supplied  with  stands,  handy  gate 
valves  and  pop  safety  valves. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coating 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUE-SELLS  ANDERSOt^-BARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MEG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


llliii 


iill!!!!!Pi 


has  played  a  part  in  assisting  the  canner  to  insure  such 
wholesome,  pure,  sanitary  conditions  of  manufacture  that, 
with  rare  exception,  the  contents  of  canned  foods  are 
always  pleasing  in  appearance  and  delicious  to  the  taste. 

This  pure,  greaseless  cleaner  not  only  cleans  clean,  but  it 
purifies,  deodorizes,  and  rinses  so  freely  that  canning  equip¬ 
ment  can  always  be  maintained  free  from  preventable 
causes  of  quality  spoilage. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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DEPENDABLE 


Unexcelled  plants  and  equipment  at 
strategic  points — 

Closing  Machines  that  ”carry  the  load” — 

Research  Laboratories  checking  quality 
and  helping  canners  improve  methods — 

An  organization  of  experienced  can  men 
trained  to  produce  quality  and  render 
service — 


Continental  cans  and  service  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  Pcwkers  who  are  meeting  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  quality  in  all  foods. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc 


COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices;  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


Factories  and  Sales  Offices 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEARING 


BALTIMORE 
DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 


ST.  LOUIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
CANONSBURG 


JERSEY  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
PASSAIC 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 
ROANOKE 
BOSTON 


The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 


THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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WALTER  SEARS  IS  DEAD — In  almost  acciden¬ 
tal  fashion,  for  we  received  no  word  from  his 
home  town,  we  learned  this  week  that  Walter 
J.  Sears  had  died  on  February  13th  in  the  Chillicothe, 
0.,  Hospital,  following  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
And  thus  passes  in  almost  obscurity  one  of  the  notable 
figures  of  the  canned  foods  industry. 

Because  men  can  so  soon  forget,  it  might  be  well  to 
briefly  sketch  again  the  hectic  career  of  this  brilliant, 
lovable  man.  The  newspaper  historian  would  say  that 
he  was  of  the  famous  Sears  family  of  canners,  who  first 
began  the  canning  industry  of  the  Central  West;  that 
he  rose  in  rapid  succession  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Western  Canners  Association;  from  that  on  to  the 
presidency  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  as  a 
leader  among  the  canners  of  the  country;  that  it  was 
Walter  Sears  who  engineered  and  worked  hardest  for 
the  first  great  advertising  effort  of  the  canners,  includ¬ 
ing  the  inspection  of  goods  at  the  factory,  and  had  for 
his  pains  the  spectacle  of  the  near- wrecking  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association.  And  such  an  historian 
would  go  on  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  great  combination  of  canneries,  buying  and  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  operation  of  nearly  if  not  thirty  canneries 
within  the  region  of  his  home  and  adjoining  states,  and 
that  he  saw  this  great  dream  of  his  life  wither  and  die, 
bringing  in  its  train  sorrow  and  loss  to  many  whom  he 
would  not  have  willingly  injured  in  the  least.  And 
from  that  the  picture  would  go  on  to  show  that  he  sank 
back  from  these  exalted  heights  to  the  job  of  a  canned 
foods  broker,  eking  out  a  none  too  prosperous  living, 
and  there  he  died,  unheralded,  passing  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  almost  unnoticed. 

But  that  would  not  be  telling  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  picture,  and  our  pen  is  not  able  to  do  him  justice,  to 
display  the  man  as  he  really  was.  But  at  least  we 
may  try. 

Walter  J.  Sears  was  one  of  the  famous  Sears  family, 
born  a  canner,  but  he  did  not  adopt  that  calling  for  his 
life  work  at  the  beginning ;  instead  he  became  a  printer, 
and  a  very  good  one,  building  a  big  and  prosperous 
business  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Just  how  or  why  he  de¬ 
cided  to  come  back  into  the  canning  business  with  his 
brothers,  Lon  A.,  C.  H.  and  the  others,  we  do  not  know, 
nor  need  it  be  stated ;  but  the  fact  is  that  he  virtually 
burst  into  the  canning  game,  and  soon  was  named  as 
President  of  the  Sears  &  Nicholls  Canning  Company, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  known  as  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio.  And  at  once  he  began  to  make  his  presence  felt. 


He  took  hold  of  Association  work,  and  because  he  was 
a  good,  willing,  untiring  worker  with  marked  ability, 
soon  rose  to  the  presidency  of  the  then  dying  Western 
Canners  Association.  And  we  say  that  ‘dying’  with  all 
due  respect,  because  while  that  Association  was,  in  its 
day,  one  of  the  oldest  associations  in  the  business,  as  it 
is  today,  it  was  supposed  it  would  wind  up  its  affairs  as 
did  its  fellow  association  in  the  East,  the  Atlantic 
States  Packers  Association,  and  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  newly  formed  National  Canners  Association.  For 
the  information  of  the  second  generation  of  canners, 
now  in  charge  of  the  canning  industry,  it  might  be  well 
to  explain  that  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  great  and  efficient  National  Canners  Association 
there  were  two  semi-national  Associations,  this  West¬ 
ern  Canners  and  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  thought 
of  the  founders  of  the  National  was  that  these  would 
be  merged  to  make  the  National,  with,  of  course,  the 
state  associations  continuing  to  cover  their  own  local 
conditions  and  as  adjuncts  to  the  National. 

But  those  who  thought  that  the  Western  was  ready 
to  hold  its  last  session,  and  that  its  obituary  was  to  be 
written,  reckoned  without  Walter  J.  Sears.  The  very 
mention  of  its  passing  seemed  to  spur  him  to  greater 
efforts,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  from  that  day  on  the  old 
Association  took  on  new  life  and  has  been  functioning 
ever  since.  In  fact,  it  grew  so  lusty  that  it  may  now 
be  said  without  causing  any  hard  feelings  that  there 
were  those  who  believed  that  it  might  be  made  the 
dominating  factor  and  the  National  the  secondary  one. 
And  the  election  of  its  President  Walter  Sears,  as  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  w^as  in  the  minds  of  some  of  those 
dreamers  a  step  in  that  direction.  But  Walter  Sears 
was  a  man  of  vision,  and  he  quickly  saw  the  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  National  and  of  the  canned  foods  indus¬ 
try  for  greater  things,  and  he  set  himself  the  task  to 
accomplish  these  to  their  fullest.  And  being  a  good 
business  man  and  printer,  he  knew  without  being  told 
that  advertising  to  the  consumers  was  the  one  thing 
needed  to  place  canned  foods  where  they  belong.  But 
he  also  saw  that  to  do  that  the  goods  must  always  be 
of  such  a  quality  as  will  win  approval,  esj^ially  of  the 
new  consumer.  And  so  came  the  inspection  service  or 
idea.  There  was  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with 
Walter  Sears’  idea  or  plan,  except  that  he  was  about  20 
years  ahead  of  the  time — the  canning  industry  was  not 
ready  for  such  an  advanced  step.  He  was  warned  that 
the  Association  risked  everything  in  this  cast  of  the 
die,  but  he  took  the  chance,  and  while  it  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  down  that  he  lost,  it  was  not  all  loss,  and  the  indus-^ 
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try  is  today  better  for  it,  because  it  has  gone  on  to  do 
the  things  which  had  to  be  done  before  the  public  could 
be  asked  to  investigate  to  its  heart’s  content.  He  had 
asked  canners  to  subscribe  liberally  to  an  advertising 
campaign,  when  up  to  that  time  the  canners  had  not  a 
scintilla  of  advertising  experience,  and  all  looked  upon 
money  spent  for  advertising  as  the  greatest  of  waste. 
And  moreover  the  general  quality  of  the  goods  was  not 
such  as  to  warrant  widespread  investigation.  In  other 
words,  the  industry  was  not  ready  as  a  business  propo¬ 
sition,  nor  with  its  goods. 

And  then  there  followed  the  debacle  of  the  canned 
foods  market,  due  to  the  dumping  by  the  Government 
of  the  war-held  goods,  and  the  ruination  of  the  industry 
followed.  That  is  the  price  which  the  canners  paid  for 
the  faithfulness  with  which  they  heeded  the  urgings  of 
the  Food  Administration  to  produce  food  and  more 
food,  and  it  must  remain  a  blot  upon  the  fair  name  of 
the  Government  as  long  as  the  great  war  is  remem¬ 
bered.  It  was  the  cruelest  return  for  faithful  services 
rendered  that  could  have  been  made.  And  it  was  that 
which  completed  the  wrecking  of  this  advertising  and 
inspection  plan;  and  incidentally  it  was  that,  also, 
which  wrecked  Walter  Sears’  dream  of  a  great  combi¬ 
nation  of  canneries  under  the  one  name.  It  was  the  one 
contingency  which  no  canner  could  foresee  nor  believe 
possible.  Canned  foods  might  with  real  justice  be  said 
to  have  won  the  war;  and  for  that  the  canners  were 
sacrificed  as  never  before  were  any  set  of  business  men. 
Walter  Sears  goes  down  to  an  unhonored  grave,  and 
Herbert  Hoover,  head  of  the  Food  Administration, 
takes  the  President’s  chair.  If  that  be  not  sufficient 
example  of  the  vagaries  of  life,  where  would  you  find 
it? 

Had  Walter  Sears  succeeded  in  his  dream  we  would 
have  seen  canned  foods  where  they  are  today — the  de¬ 
mand  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  But  Walter  Sears 
failed,  and  the  world  could  see  nothing  but  that  failure. 
Had  he  succeeded  he  would  have  been  the  industry’s 
greatest  man,  and  such  is  the  difference  between  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure,  even  as  Napoleon  found  it.  “Vanitas 
vanitatae,  et  omnia  vanitatum,”  says  the  psalmist. 

You  were  not  a  failure,  Walter,  for  you  taught  the 
canned  foods  industry  to  look  up  and  to  look  forward, 
and  you  pointed  the  road  they  must  follow,  and  history 
will  surely  give  you  a  prominent  place  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  great  food  industry.  Peace  to  your  ashes. 

GOVERNMENT’S  BUYING  SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR  FRUITS 

The  Federal  Specifications  Board  has  issued  re¬ 
vised  master  specifications  for  canned  apples, 
jaches,  pears,  apricots,  cherries,  pineapple  and 
prunes.  Requirements  of  these  specifications  are  man¬ 
datory  on  the  War  Department,  Navy  Department  and 
Marine  Corps. 

Each  of  the  specifications  has  the  general  require¬ 
ment  that  all  deliveries  shall  conform,  in  every  respect, 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
June  30,  1906,  and  amendments  thereto,  and  to  subse¬ 
quent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

As  to  method  of  inspection  and  tests,  each  specifica¬ 
tion  provides  that  chemical  analysis,  if  required  by  the 
purchaser  in  the  examination  or  testing  of  samples  and 
deliveries  under  this  specification,  will  be  made  by 
methods  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  in  effect  on  date  of  invitation  for  bids. 

Packing  and  marking  of  shipments,  it  is  provided, 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  commercial  practice  unless 
otherwise  specified. 


The  provisions  of  the  specifications  as  to  grade,  ma¬ 
terial  and  detail  requirements  are  as  follows  for  the 
various  products: 

APPLES— SPECIFICATION  No.  604a. 

Grade — Shall  be  of  one  grade  only. 

Material — Shall  be  prepared  from  fully  matured  apples  of  the 
latest  crop  and  of  good  cooking  variety. 

Detail  requirements — Shall  be  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned, 
well  peeled,  cored  and  evenly  cut  into  fairly  uniform  pieces  not 
smaller  than  eighths;  shall  be  practically  free  from  decay, 
bruised  or  discolored  stock,  and  damage  caused  by  disease,  in¬ 
sect,  mechanical  or  other  means.  Shall  be  solid  pack. 

APRICOTS— SPECIFICATION  No.  605a. 

Grade — Shall  be  of  one  grade  only. 

Materal — Shall  be  of  choice  quality  of  the  latest  crop. 

Detail  requirements — Fruit  shall  be  halved,  pitted,  clean  and 
sound,  of  high  color  and  of  good  flavor,  ripe  yet  retaining  its 
form  and  free  from  blemishes  serious  for  the  grade;  halves 
shall  be  uniform  in  size  and  symmetrical.  There  shall  be  not 
less  than  23  nor  more  than  30  pieces  of  fruit  to  a  No.  2V^  can, 
and  not  less  than  83  nor  more  than  108  pieces  to  a  No.  10  can. 
Cans  shall  be  well  filled  with  fruit  and  packed  in  sugar  (sucrose) 
syrup  testing  not  less  than  40  degrees  Balling  or  Brix,  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  degrees  F.,  at  time  of  packing,  and  not  less  than 
22  degrees  (average)  at  time  of  cutout. 

CHERRIES— SPECIFICATION  No.  606a. 

Grade — Shall  be  of  one  grade  only. 

Material — Shall  be  either  white  cherries,  black  cherries  or 
Royal  Anne  cherries,  of  choice  quality  of  the  latest  crop. 

Detail  requirements — Fruit  shall  be  clean,  sound  and  ripe, 
free  from  blemishes  serious  for  the  grade,  uniform  in  size  and 
color  and  unpitted.  Cans  shall  be  well  filled  with  fruit  packed 
in  sugar  (sucrose)  syrup  testing  not  less  than  30  degrees  Balling 
or  Brix,  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  F.,  at  time  of  packing, 
and  not  less  than  20  degrees  (average)  at  time  of  cutout. 
PEACHES— SPECIFICATION  No.  607a. 

Grade — Shall  be  of  one  grade  only. 

Material — Shall  be  of  the  Yellow  Cling  or  Freestone  variety, 
of  choice  quality  of  the  latest  crop. 

Detail  requirements — Fruit  shall  be  halved,  well  pitted,  of 
high  color  and  good  flavor,  ripe  yet  retaining  its  form,  with 
tolerance  for  pieces  showing  rough  edges  on  account  of  being 
fully  ripe,  and  free  from  blemishes  serious  for  the  grade;  halves 
shall  be  uniform  in  size  and  symmetrical.  There  shall  be  not  less 
than  10  nor  more  than  15  pieces  of  fruit  to  a  No.  2^  can,  and 
not  less  than  36  nor  more  than  54  pieces  to  a  No.  10  can.  Cans 
shall  be  well  filled  with  fruit  and  packed  in  sugar  (sucrose) 
syrup  testing  not  less  than  40  degrees  Balling  or  Brix,  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  degrees  F.,  at  time  of  packing,  and  not  less  than 
20  degrees  (average)  at  time  of  cutout. 

PEARS— SPECIFICATION  No.  608a. 

Grade — Shall  be  of  one  grade  only. 

Material — Shall  be  of  the  Bartlett  variety,  of  choice  quality 
of  the  latest  crop. 

Detail  requirements — Fruit  shall  be  halved,  clean,  sound,  well 
peeled  and  cored,  of  fine  color  and  of  good  flavor,  ripe  yet  not 
mushy  and  free  from  blemishes  serious  for  the  grade;  halves 
shall  be  uniform  in  size  and  symmetrical.  There  shall  be  not 
less  than  10  nor  more  than  18  pieces  of  fruit  to  a  No.  2%  can, 
and  not  less  than  36  nor  more  than  65  pieces  to  a  No.  10  can. 
Cans  shall  be  well  filled  with  fruit  and  packed  in  sugar  (su¬ 
crose)  syrup  testing  not  less  than  30  degrees  Balling  or  Brix, 
at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  F.,  at  time  of  packing,  and  not 
less  than  18  degrees  (average)  at  time  of  cutout. 

PINEAPPLE— SPECIFICATION  No.  609a. 

Grade — Shall  be  of  one  grade  only. 

Material — Shall  be  prepared  from  fully  matured,  “Fancy 
Sliced”  Hawaiian  pineapple  and  of  the  latest  crop. 

Detail  requirements — Fruit  shall  be  reasonably  uniform  in 
color,  free  from  eyes,  specks  and  blemishes,  slices  shall  be  uni¬ 
form  in  size  and  symmetrical.  Cans  shall  be  well  filled  with 
fruit  and  packed  in  sugar  (sucrose)  syrup  testing  not  less  than 
24  degrees  (average)  Balling  or  Brix,  at  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees  F.,  at  time  of  cutout. 

PRUNES— SPECIFICATION  No.  610a. 

Grade — Shall  be  of  one  grade  only. 

Material — Shall  be  properly  matured,  clean,  sound  fruit  of  the 
latest  crop,  dried  in  accordance  with  the  usual  commercial  prac¬ 
tice. 

Detail  requirements — Shall  be  whole,  separate  and  of  good 
color,  odor  and  flavor.  Shall  count  either  30  to  40,  40  to  50,  or 
50  to  60  prunes  to  the  pound  after  draining  over  an  8-mesh 
screen  to  two  minutes.  Can  shall  be  well  filled  with  fruit  and 
packed  in  sugar  (sucrose)  syrup  testing  not  less  than  40  degrees 
Bolling  or  Brix,  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  F.,  at  time  of 
cutout. 

Copies  of  these  specifications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Specifications  Board,  care  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 
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The  Clintonville  -  Shawano  Canning  Com¬ 
panies,  of  Wisconsin,  are  the  biggest  packers  of 
gallon  corn  in  the  world;  and  The  Talbot  Pack¬ 
ing  &  Preserving  Company,  of  Maryland,  stands 
in  the  foreground  among  the  large  quality  corn 
canners. 

Each  of  these  Concerns  operates  plants  a  few  miles  apart.  First, 
they  operated  without  TUCS  at  all;  then  each  with  one  plant  TUC- 
equipped;  and  then  with  all  plants  totally  TUC-equipped  everywhere. 

A  three-year  double  check  in  the  same  plants 
and  between  plants  showed  the  indisputable 
savings  of  TUC  Husker  and  of  the  operating 
System  it  permits  to  aggregate  over  eight  cents 
{$,08)  per  case. 

In  the  Booklet  called  ACTS!”,  these 
people  tell  fully  how  this  was  accomplished. 
You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  read  this  re¬ 
markable  record  of  figures  furnished  by  eight 
canners  who,  together,  pack  more  than  ten  per 
cent  of  all  corn  canned. 

The  United  Company 


Continental 
Trust  Building 


HUSKER 


Baltimore, 

Maryland 
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Fighting  Credit  Fraud 

The  Address  of  W.  W.  Kerr,  Chicago,  Before  The  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  at  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  January  22,  1929 


(There  have  come  to  our  attention  so  many  cases  of 
credit  frauds  in  recent  months  that  we  think  it  will  be 
helpful  to  give  Mr.  Kerr’s  address  here  and  at  this 
time.  Canners  must  more  carefullv  scan  the  sales  of¬ 
fered  them,  or  they  may  expect  to  be  swindled,  and  this 
ought  to  help  them  to  be  careful. — The  Editor.) 

WE  have  heard  much  and  read  much  of  crime 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  the  efforts  and 
suggestions  made  to  correct  the  situation. 
There  have  been  political  upheavals,  special  grand 
juries,  and  special  prosecutors,  the  raising  of  funds 
by  the  citizens  at  large  when  the  proper  admin¬ 
istrative  authorities  would  not  supply  them,  and 
even  the  suggestion  that  special  vigilance  commit¬ 
tees  be  formed  as  in  the  old  days.  This  outcry 
has  all  been  for  crime  as  against  the  person  and  his 
property,  and  they  have  overlooked  crimes  against 
business,  the  species  of  crime  that  affects  not  one  but 
many,  for  you  realize  that  if  business  is  defrauded  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  a  year  the  wholesaler  or  manu¬ 
facturer  must  consider  that  as  one  of  the  expenses  of 
business,  and  must  pass  that  loss  along  in  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  for  which  the  consumer  must  pay. 

Physicians  say  that  most  of  our  ailments  arise  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  know  how  to  prevent  them  and  become 
disastrous  because  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  about 
them  after  we  have  them. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  early  in  its 
history,  recognizing  this  situation  as  it  applied  to  the 
business  world,  was  largely  instrumental  in  having 
passed  the  National  Bankruptsy  Act  to  take  care  of  the 
disasters  of  business,  and  by  a  campaign  of  education 
and  co-operation  to  interpret  and  prevent  them. 

The  first  criminal  investigation  under  this  act  was 
undertaken  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  An  indictment  was  obtained,  but  before  the  man 
could  be  tried  he  skipped  to  Italy. 

From  that  time  on  and  up  until  1915  the  prosecutions 
under  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  act  w’ere  promoted 
and  carried  on  by  the  individual  credit  grantors  at 
their  own  expense  and  by  local  units  of  the  National 
Association,  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  that  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  effect  in  decreasing  the  rapidly 
rising  tide  of  business  frauds. 

Recognizing  this  situation,  the  National  Association 
in  1915  formed  a  Credit  Justice  Department,  being 
financed  by  the  small  contributions  from  its  members 
and  from  the  contributions  of  those  affected.  The  de¬ 
partment  operated  efficiently  within  a  limited  scope  for 
a  few  years,  but  shortly,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of 
the  demands  upon  it  for  service,  it  was  compelled  to 
keep  very  quiet  about  its  activities,  for  it  could  not 
meet  the  demands  on  it  with  the  amount  available  for 
its  work.  During  this  time  it  accepted  for  investigation 
784  cases,  obtained  493  indictments,  and  secured  175 
convictions. 

By  1924,  however,  cases  of  commercial  crime  had  so 
increased  that  the  estimated  takings  from  the  credit 


grantors  were  put  at  a  half -billion  dollars,  and  it  had 
become  one  of  the  country’s  twenty-five  largest  indus¬ 
tries. 

This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  competition  had  become 
intensely  keen.  A  strong  buyer’s  market  had  been 
created  and  the  necessity  for  distributing  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  merchandise  led  to  loose  sales  policies  and  a 
less  rigid  credit  investigation.  This  opened  the  door  to 
the  dishonest  merchant  and  to  the  professional  crimi¬ 
nals,  who  found  the  pickings  good  and  the  chances  of 
punishment  slight. 

The  directors  of  the  Association,  realizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation;  that  business  nationally 
was  being  seriously  affected ;  that  only  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  with  its  activities  nation-wide  could  these 
fraud  artists  be  reached  in  a  way  which  they  could  un¬ 
derstand  and  which  would  make  punishment  sure  and 
certain,  determined  to  ask  the  business  men  of  this 
country  for  a  fund  which  would  enable  it  to  prosecute  a 
warfare  in  which  the  word  compromise  was  to  be  elim¬ 
inated.  The  business  men  for  the  most  part  responded 
generously,  and  a  fund  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  was  raised  and  the  battle  was  on.  The  country 
was  divided  into  three  divisions,  and  at  the  head  of 
each  division  was  placed  an  attorney  of  outstanding 
ability  in  this  line  of  work.  These  men  were  given  as¬ 
sistants  in  what  were  designated  as  key  cities,  such  as 
New’  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Minneapolis, 
New  Orleans,  and  in  numbers  that  now  stand  at  fifty, 
outposts  of  defense,  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  fight 
your  and  my  battles. 

The  organization  of  a  business  police  force  of  this 
nature  was  said  by  many  to  be  sound  in  theory,  but 
they  were  skeptical  about  the  results,  questioning  as  to 
how  there  could  be  a  force  outside  of  government  and 
still  work  with  it,  and  anticipating  also  friction  with 
those  who  only  looked  at  the  dollar  sign  and  who  were 
always  willing  and  ready  to  compromise,  and  who  were 
unwilling  to  see  that  by  such  action  on  their  part  in  the 
end  they  were  following  the  course  opposed  to  their 
best  interests. 

The  fighting  has  not  been  easy,  and  it  is  getting 
harder.  Cases  of  commercial  fraud  arising  out  of  false 
financial  statements  are  highly  technical  and  demand 
ability  of  a  higher  degree.  Prosecuting  officers,  having 
for  the  most  part  had  experience  with  the  fact  that  the 
usual  prosecution  of  this  character  was  conceived  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  accounts,  and  find¬ 
ing  their  work  and  efforts  of  no  avail  because  of  com¬ 
promises  on  the  part  of  the  complainnants,  were  loath 
to  believe  that  such  was  not  our  object,  and  that  we 
were  concerned  not  at  all  in  the  civil  side,  but  were  in¬ 
terested  in  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  that  con¬ 
stantly  running  sore  of  business.  If  so  inclined,  to  go 
along  with  those  cases  presented  for  their  considera¬ 
tion,  a  class  of  work  with  which  they  were  not  familiar, 
they  had  not  the  facilities  to  follow  them  up.  The  dock¬ 
ets  were  crowded  with  prohibition,  narcotic  and  other 
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cases  of  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  government. 
This  position  has  now  been  remedied,  and  almost  com¬ 
pletely  eradicated,  and  your  representatives  are  now 
welcome,  for  they  come  with  clean  hands  and  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  cases  that  has  meant  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
cases  tried  result  in  convictions.  They  are  even  now 
asking  your  assistance.  In  a  case  committee  meeting 
held  recently  in  Chicago  there  were  four  requests  for 
investigation  emanating  from  the  District  Attorney’s 
office,  so  that  you  see  that  we  are  working  together  in 
pulling  the  load. 

Now  let  us  see  if,  in  its  three  and  one-half  years  of 
operation,  this  paradoxical  situation  of  business  get¬ 
ting  into  and  pursuing  one  of  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  working  out.  Whether  the  theory  was  sound 
and  whether  this  activity  was  worth  its  great  effort 
and  the  expenditure  of  this  large  amount  of  money,  and 
what  have  been  its  returns,  may  be  judged  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

First.  It  has  served  the  interests  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  creditors  in  all  divisions  of  industry. 
In  one  case  there  were  41  creditors  located  in  twenty 
different  states ;  in  another  339  in  twenty-one  states. 

Second.  Investigations  have  been  made  in  2,375 
formal  cases,  of  which  89  cases  affected  your  industry. 
In  addition  thereto  at  least  25  per  cent  more  have  been 
the  subject  of  informal  investigations. 

Third.  These  financial  investigations  have  resulted 
in  591  convictions,  and  there  are  still  624  indictments 
to  be  disposed  of  Only  45  cases  have  been  lost  on  trial. 

Fourth.  1,025  cases  have  been  found  to  have  no 
basis  for  prosecution. 

Fifth.  The  workings  of  the  department  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  effective.  In  the  first  year  the  convictions 
were  74,  in  the  second  year  177,  in  the  third  year  231, 
and  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  fourth  year  109. 
Cases  accepted  for  investigation: 

First  year,  754. 

Second  year,  702. 

Third  year,  662. 

First  six  months  of  fourth  year,  257. 

Sixth.  That  incidental  to  this  work  $1,105,000  in 
concealed  assets  have  been  returned  to  debtors’  assets 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

Seventh,  There  has  been  a  12  per  cent  decrease  in 
fraudulent  bankruptcies. 

Eighth.  It  has  practically  driven  the  amateur  out 
of  the  picture. 

Ninth.  It  has  sent  a  number  of  crooked  attorneys 
to  the  penitentiary. 

Tenth.  The  department  has  been  operated  at  a  de¬ 
cided  saving  in  the  cost  of  prosecution.  Where  hereto¬ 
fore  the  costs  of  the  prosecutions  have  run  into  the 
thousands,  the  average  cost  in  these  cases  has  been 
about  $400. 

Eleventh.  Indirect  benefits  which  are  not  comput¬ 
able  in  dollars,  but  undoubtedly  save  millions  of  dollars 
because  of  the  deterrent  effects  and  the  keeping  from 
the  markets  and  in  competition  with  the  legitimate 
dealer  distress  merchandise. 

Twelfth.  The  education  of  the  credit  man  in  a  way 
which  will  enable  him  to  avoid  becoming  involved  in 
cases  of  this  character. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  every  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  proud,  and  we  believe  it  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  those  who  doubted. 


The  task  has  been  started.  The  work,  however, 
must  go  on.  We  have  largely  eliminated  the  little  fel¬ 
low,  and  now  have  to  deal  with  the  professional,  who 
is  constantly  devising  new  means  and  methods,  who  is 
legally  better  defended,  and  who  is,  therefore,  a  con¬ 
tinuing  menace.  To  abandon  the  field  at  this  stage 
would  forfeit  the  advantage  gained  and  encourage  the 
credit  thief  to  greater  depredations.  Such  action  would 
be  akin  to  the  abolition  of  police  and  fire  departments. 

“Prosecution — No  Compromise  with  Crime,”  must 
be  our  watchword,  and  the  watchword  of  every  Ameri¬ 
can  business  man  if  he  is  to  protect  his  assets  by  the 
saving  of  accounts  receivable,  for  we  must  never  again 
permit  fraud  to  undermine  the  structure  of  business. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  CORN-BORER  BATTLE 

By  W.  P.  Flint,  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey 

During  1928  the  fight  was  carried  on  all  fronts, 
under  a  unified  program  worked  out  by  the  states 
interested  and  the  Federal  Government.  The 
strict  quarantine  measures  against  shipping  out  of  in¬ 
fested  territory  corn  or  other  plant  products  likely  to 
carry  the  borer  have  prevented  any  known  long-dis¬ 
tance  jumps  by  the  insect,  but  no  way  has  been  found 
of  preventing  the  natural  spread  by  flight.  In  1928 
the  borer  extended  his  range  10  to  30  miles  westward 
and  southward  from  the  border  of  previous  infesta¬ 
tion.  This  is  less  than  the  spread  that  occurred  in 
1927. 

In  Indiana  the  borer  has  spread  westward  by  flight 
to  within  about  30  miles  of  the  Illinois  border. 

Damage  last  year  by  the  corn  borer  in  the  United 
States  was  not  heavy.  In  Indiana  no  commercial  dam¬ 
age  occurred.  In  Ohio  and  Michigan  commercial  dam¬ 
age  was  limited  to  relatively  few  flelds  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  In  Canada,  owing  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  clean-up  there,  conditions  improved  greatly  in  the 
heavily  infested  counties  of  Essex  and  Kent  and  some 
good  corn  was  raised  in  those  counties. 

The  work  to  develop  better  methods  of  control  was 
carried  out  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  State  Natural  History  Survey  essen¬ 
tially  as  planned.  Some  thirty-five  varieties  and 
strains  of  Illinois  corn  were  grown  in  the  area  of 
heaviest  infestation  in  Ohio.  Some  of  these  strains  ap¬ 
peared  to  show  more  or  less  resistance  to  corn-borer 
attack,  though  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  one 
season’s  work.  Studies  are  being  made  to  develop  bet¬ 
ter  and  less  expensive  methods  of  cleaning  up  crop 
refuse  under  Illinois  conditions. 

The  production  of  parasites  which  can  be  used  to 
control  both  the  corn  borer  and  some  of  our  common 
insect  pests  is  being  intensively  pushed.  This  method 
of  combatting  the  borer  looks  very  promising,  though 
several  years  of  work  will  be  necessary  before  definite 
results  can  be  obtained. 

Just  when  the  corn  borer  will  spread  into  the  Illinois 
corn  belt  no  one  can  say  positively — much  depends 
upon  weather  conditions  during  the  growing  season — 
but  the  results  of  last  season’s  campaign  indicate  that 
a  successful  fight  can  be  waged  against  this  insect.  The 
clean  plowing-under  of  cornstalks  and  weeds  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  fighting 
the  borer,  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  measures  on 
which  reliance  will  have  to  be  placed  when  the  insect 
reaches  this  State. 
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AVARS 

Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


PEAS, 
ASPARAGUS  TIPS. 
TOMATOES, 
PUMPKIN, 
SQUASH, 
SWEET  PEPPERS. 
STRINGLESS  BEANS. 


Bridgeville,  DtL. 

NoTOfflber  16,  1928 

Ayaxa  Uacblne  Company, 

Salem,  H.  J. 

Gentlemen: 

We  Installed  for  1928  one  of  your  »Hew  Perfection*  Pea 
Fillers  and  rem  It  the  entire  season  with  absolute 
satisfaction. 

The  machine  fills  very  accurately  and  Is  very  simple  In 
It's  operation. 

We  are  more  than  pla«ised-wltb  this  new  machine. 

Tours  very  truly. 


Treasurer. 


Manufacturers  of 

Tomato  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Mexican  Bean  Beetle  Control 

Written  Especially*  for  the  Canner,  Trucker  and  Market  Gardner 

By  Ernest  N.  Cory 

Maryland  State  Entomologist,  University  of  Maryland 


1.  Plan  your  campaign  now.  Specialists  and  your 
County  Agent  will  be  available  to  visit  your  farms, 
to  consult  with  and  help  you  plan  your  attack,  dis¬ 
cuss  the  applicability  of  spraying  or  dusting  to 
your  particular  problems  and  later  advise  with 
you  on  control  work. 

2.  Spraying  or  lusting  should  begin  as  soon  as  adult 
beetles  appear  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  bean 
fields. 

3.  Spraying,  based  on  Federal  experience  of  eight 
years,  has  been  more  efficient  in  actual  percentage 
of  control  of  beetles  and  larvae  than  dusting. 
Therefore,  unless  already  equipped  with  dusting 
machinery,  the  canner  should  spray  large  acreages 
for  most  effective  control.  On  isolated  contract 
fields  of  two  acres  or  less,  where  the  canner  does 
not  furnish  spraying  equipment,  dusting  is  more 
practicable,  since  no  thoroughly  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  hand  sprayers  are  available. 

4.  If  you  spray,  adjust  the  nozzles  so  that  two  are 
directed  upward  and  backward  from  pipes  that 
reach  nearly  to  the  ground  and  one  downward  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  center  of  the  row. 

5.  For  spraying  use  1  lb.  of  magnesium  arsenate  in 
50  gallons  of  water.  Apply  90  to  100  gallons  of 
spray  per  acre.  Use  good  pressure,  through 
agitation,  and  small  hole  disks.  Discard  and  re¬ 
new  disks  after  fifteen  hours  use. 

6.  Dusting  has  given  good  results  in  our  experience 
and  has  several  advantages  over  spraying,  particu¬ 
larly  where  a  large  number  of  fields,  distant  from 
the  central  packing  house  must  be  treated  within 
a  given  time  limit.  Dusters  in  all  sizes,  each  effi¬ 
cient  for  its  type,  ar.e  available.  Speed  of  opera¬ 
tion,  adaptability  to  a  wide  range  of  conditions 
(including  type  of  soil  and  weather  influence  on 
traction,  rough  hilly  ground,  absence  of  adequate 
water  supply  for  spraying)  and  mobility  are  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  duster.  Use  the  type 
suited  to  the  acreage. 

7.  For  dusting  use  1  lb.  of  magnesium  arsenate  to  3 
to  5  lbs.  of  lime.  Apply  10  to  15  lbs.  per  acre  or 
use  a  commercially  mixed  copper-arsenic-lime  dust 
consisting  of  approximately  20  per  cent  copper 
sulphate  (the  finely  ground  copper  sulphate  or  the 
equivalent  of  monohydrated  copper  sulphate)  20 
per  cent  calcium  arsenate  and  60  per  cent  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  Use  10  to  15  lbs.  per  acre. 

8.  In  general,  it  is  advised,  that  factory  mixed  dust 
be  purchased  unless  a  self-mixing  duster  is  used. 
In  all  cases  purchase  the  best  materials  available. 
This  applies  equally  to  spraying  materials. 

9.  Adjust  the  discharge  so  that  they  will  lie  close  to 
the  ground  and  direct  the  nozzles  backward  and 
slightly  upward.  Cut  down  the  air  blasts  so  that 
the  plants  are  not  whipped  about. 


10.  The  number  of  applications  (dust  or  spray)  will 
depend  upon  the  abundance  and  distribution  of 
rains,  growth  of  plants  and  the  spread  of  migra¬ 
tion  of  beetles  into  fields  over  a  short  or  long  pe¬ 
riod  ;  usually  applications  at  8  to  10  day  intervals 
are  necessary. 

11.  Applications  should  be  discontinued  when  the  pods 
of  green  beans  are  formed.  In  case  later  applica¬ 
tions,  due  to  continued  migration  into  the  field  are 
necessary,  extra  care  should  be  exercised  in  wash¬ 
ing  cannery  beans.  Those  going  directly  to  the 
consumer  should  be  sprayed  with  pyrethrum  in¬ 
stead  of  arsenicals,  if  applications  after  the  pods 
are  formed  are  necessary. 

12.  Plow  down  fields  after  the  crop  is  picked  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  stages,  particularly  pupae  that  may  be 
on  the  plants.  Use  a  wide-bottom  plow,  such  as 
has  been  devised  and  placed  on  the  market  for 
corn  borer  control. 

13.  The  changes  from  last  year’s  recommendations  are 
to  bring  them  in  harmony  with  Federal  recom¬ 
mendations.  Calcium  arsenate  gave  good  control 
in  most  cases  last  year,  but  due  to  injury  by  some 
types  under  certain  conditions  it  is  thought  best  to 
discontinue  its  use,  except  in  the  copper  lime  com¬ 
bination,  until  more  is  known  about  the  standardi¬ 
zation  of  the  poison  and  the  poison  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  bring  about  injury. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  PLANS  TO  FORCE  US  TO  PUT 
OUR  MARKETS  IN  BETTER  SHAPE. 


By  the  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution,  Inc. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  recommends  that 
the  Census  Bureau  “be  given  power  to  compel 
the  return  of  statistical  data  needed  from  all 
manufacturers  and  dealers  so  that  satisfactory  trade 
statistics  can  be  assembled  to  follow  production  and 
consumption  from  month  to  month.” 

This  is  an  official  endorsement  of  something  that  is 
becoming  necessary  in  all  lines  of  trade. 

The  vast  structure  of  distribution  is  so  delicately 
balanced  that  it  will  not  function  to  maximum  capacity 
unless  it  moves  with  confidence  in  the  market  for  the 
commodities  that  it  handles. 

A  speculative  flurry  usually  means  an  abnormally 
rapid  movement  through  part  of  the  structure,  but 
almost  without  exception  this  speculative  flurry  brings 
congestion  and  interrupted  flow  and  then  is  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  break  in  distribution  which  affects  not  only 
that  commodity,  but  some  competing  commodities. 

Experience  has  shown  that  we  cannot  have  market 
confidence  unless  men  feel  that  they  know  what  they 
are  doing. 
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PHILLIPS 

Maryland’s  Most  Modem  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 

CAN 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service. 

COMPANY 

Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipments 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUR 


Q 


FOR 


QUALITY 

Our  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  Quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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Men  will  speed  their  buying  and  slow  down  their 
selling  when  they  try  to  take  a  speculative  profit  and 
they  fail  to  stock  and  move  goods  in  an  orderly  way 
when  they  have  no  confidence  in  the  future  of  a  com¬ 
modity. 

Such  breaks  are  peculiarly  acute  in  foods  because 
our  business  must  run  on  a  producing  and  distributing 
schedule  that  is  much  more  difficult  than  any  other 
line  of  manufacturing. 

Practically  all  foods  must  be  organized  on  a  schedule 
of  twelve  months  or  more. 

Production  must  be  planned  early  in  the  year.  Then 
the  final  packaging  for  human  use  runs  for  a  few 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  run  there  must  be  on  hand 
a  sufficient  supply  to  take  care  of  the  trade  demand 
for  a  period  close  to  twelve  months.  This  supply  must 
be  distributed  over  many  months  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  even  the  small  price  fluctuations  that  will  drive 
the  fickle  public  to  other  commodities. 

In  this  day  of  intimate  contact  between  all  markets, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  distribution  of  that  kind 
cannot  be  successfully  maintained  at  full  volume  un¬ 
less  all  of  the  several  hundred  thousand  factors  can 
have  confidence  in  the  commodities  that  they  handle. 

Each  touch  of  lack  of  confidence  means  just  that 
much  less  movement. 

You  are  not  going  to  buy  something  that  you  are 
afraid  of,  and  any  time  that  you  fail  to  buy  when  you 
should,  it  means  that  you  have  just  that  much  less  in¬ 
centive  to  maintain  a  maximum  selling  pressure. 

If  the  distributor  is  to  handle  your  commodity  with 
confidence  he  should  know  how  stocks  on  hand  com¬ 
pare  with  previous  years;  the  rate  at  which  these 
stocks  are  going  into  consumption;  the  indicated  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  coming  year;  the  favorable  and  un¬ 
favorable  elements  in  the  progress  toward  that  pro¬ 
duction;  the  actual  volume  produced  and  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  that  production  into  trade  channels. 

With  that  information  he  should  know  something 
of  the  merchandising  state  of  mind  in  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  sections  of  the  trade  because  the  merchandising 
state  of  mind  makes  or  unmakes  the  market  movement. 

This  data  regarding  each  commodity  is  relatively 
simple.  A  few  figures  and  a  sentence  or  two  will  tell 
the  story  each  week. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  unexpected  elements  that 
will  disturb  the  even  run  of  such  a  balance  sheet. 

The  weather  will  fluctuate  the  indicated  production 
and  industrial  conditions  will  change  consumption. 
Also  there  are  variations  in  the  public  taste  that  mean 
changing  markets  from  year  to  year. 

But  all  of  these  things  are  relatively  simple  and 
there  is  a  very  definite  disposition  by  the  Government 
and  all  other  agencies  to  help  the  trade  gather  the 
facts. 

Too  large  a  percentage  of  the  men  in  the  food  trade 
are  burying  themselves  in  the  routine  of  their  desks 
and  are  refusing  to  give  heed  to  the  new  controls  in 
business. 

They  need  to  get  away  from  the  routine  in  which 
they  are  smothered  and  look  at  their  business  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  sort  of  an  outside  eye  that  makes  for 
progress. 

There  is  a  reason  why  automobiles  and  radio  and 
other  industries  are  moving  so  rapidly. 

They  are  not  operating  in  the  traditions  of  yester¬ 
day.  They  have  a  new  merchandising  machine  that 
is  geared  to  the  conditions  of  today  and  that  has  the 
advantage  each  month  of  the  addition  of  many  fresh 
minds. 


Do  we  need  this  same  leavening  influence  in  our 
business  in  foods  or  have  we  sense  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  controlling  conditions  in  modern  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  use  that  recognition  to  put  our  house  in  order  ? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  seems  to  have  an 
honest  doubt  as  to  our  ability  to  voluntarily  do  the 
things  necessary  to  modernize  our  own  business. 

MANY  FARMERS  STUDY  COLLEGE  BULLETINS 
FOR  PRACTICAL  HELP 

Interviews  With  48,168  Farmers  in  34  States  Shows 
Influence  of  Experiment  Stations. 

That  many  farmers  give  studious  attention  to 
bulletins  which  report  tests  made  by  their  state 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in 
an  effort  to  apply  the  most  profitable  practices  to  their 
own  farming  operations  is  proven  by  a  survey  of  fertil¬ 
izer  consumption  in  the  United  States  which  has  been 
made  by  the  National  Fertilizer  Association,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  are  now  being  announced. 

Over  48,000  farmers  were  personally  and  uniformly 
interviewed  by  over  900  representatives  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  Farmers  were  questioned  on  this  point  in  34 
states,  including  all  those  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Nearly  four  out  of  ten  of  the  48,168  farmers  who 
answered  questions  relating  to  the  influence  of  bulletins 
said  they  had  obtained  information  of  value  from  bul¬ 
letins  issued  by  official  experiment  stations.  The  exact 
percentage  was  37.7,  which  is  regarded  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  indicative  of  the  widespread  and  worth-while 
influence  of  the  nation’s  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  The  Association  points  out  that  many  of  those 
who  said  they  had  not  been  influenced  by  bulletins, 
nevertheless  unwittingly  receive  help  from  such 
authoritative  publications  from  indirect  sources.  They 
may  follow  the  improved  practices  of  a  neighbor  who 
reads  bulletins,  or  may  read  reviews  or  extracts  of  bul¬ 
letins  in  farm  papers,  local  weeklies,  city  dailies  or 
farm  organization  publications. 

Over  Half  Receive  Bulletins — Over  half  the  farmers 
interviewed,  or  52.7  per  cent,  said  they  had  received 
bulletins  on  the  use  of  fertilizer  from  their  state  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  and  of  those  who  receive  bulletins  86.5 
per  cent  said  they  had  read  them,  and  of  those  who  said 
they  had  read  bulletins  82.7  per  cent  also  said  they  had 
obtained  information  of  value  from  them.  This  per¬ 
centage  is  the  same  as  37.7  per  cent  of  all  the  farmers 
interviewed.  The  highest  percentage  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  interviewed  in  one  state  that  said  they 
had  obtained  information  of  value  from  bulletins  was  in 
Connecticut.  This  state  also  showed  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  farmers  who  said  they  had  received  bul¬ 
letins. 

The  Association  points  out  that  with  an  average  of 
nearly  four  out  of  ten  farmers  obtaining  information 
of  value  from  official  bulletins,  the  constructive  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  state  colleges  and  experiment  stations  on 
the  agriculture  of  the  nation  is  self-evident.  In  its  re¬ 
port  the  Association  also  emphasizes  that  its  findings 
on  this  question  wholly  justifies  the  policy,  not  only  of 
the  Association  itself,  but  of  practically  all  fertilizer 
manufacturing  companies,  of  working  closely  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  state  and  federal  experiment  stations. 
Practically  all  fertilizers  on  the  market  are  based  on 
results  of  experiments  and  experience  of  farmers. 
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Berlin  Chapman  Machines 

for 

1  omatoes 


Soaker  and  Washer 

Soaking  and  washing  tomatoes  in 
TL  Berlin  Chapman  Machine  in¬ 
sures  you  clean  tomatoes  and  re¬ 
duces  your  mold  count  as  well  as 
prevents  spoilage. 


Berlin  Chapman  has  a  machine  for  every  operation  necessary 
in  the  canning  of  tomatoes,  from  receiving  platform  to  ware¬ 
house,  and  these  machines  are  so  designed  that  your  plant  can 
be  laid  out  for  one  continuous  operation. 

But  if  you  want  only  one  machine  a  Berlin  Chapman  salesman 
will  call  on  you  and  give  you  just  as  much  time  as  if  you  were 
going  to  buy  an  entire  plant. 

In  addition  to  having  a  full  line  of  tomato  machinery  we  have 
a  full  line  of  canning  machinery  for  any  food  canned.  Write  us. 


Scalding  and  inspecting  tomatoes  is  an  operation 
to  be  carefully  watched  and  you  need  a  high 
grade  Berlin  Chapman  Scalder  to  do  it  with.  Ample 
capacity  for  any  plant. 


Rotary  washing  tomatoes  in  a 
Berlin  Chapman  machine  as¬ 
sures  a  clean,  unbruised,  tom¬ 
ato.  Made  in  two  sizes. 


Continuous  Cookers  were  one  of  the  first 
machines  that  the  Berlin  Chapman 
Company  put  in  a  Tomato  Canning 
Plant  and  it  is  the  machine  which  will 
save  you  the  most  money.  We  build  con¬ 
tinuous  cookers  of  all  sizes,  all  capaci¬ 
ties,  both  pressure  and  non-pressure 
type. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

.^OERIIM  rHAPMAM^ 

OCANNING^ 


^CANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Ji  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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MOVEMENT  OF  WEST  COAST  VEGETABLES 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ad¬ 
vises  that  the  shipments  of  Mexican  West  Coast 
vegetables  into  the  United  States  during  the  past 
months  of  November,  December  and  January  amounted 
to  32,382,883  pounds,  as  compared  with  21,818,513 
pounds  in  the  same  three  months  the  preceding  year. 
Until  recently  prices  obtained  this  season  in  the  United 
States  for  these  vegetables  have  been  unsatisfactory, 
due  largely  to  the  poor  quality  produce  moving  to  mar¬ 
ket.  This  condition  has  brought  home  to  growers  and 
shippers  of  Western  Mexico  the  necessity  for  some  defi¬ 
nite  knowledge  in  regard  to  controlling  shipments  on 
the  basis  of  quality,  according  to  the  report  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  report  further  states  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  West  Coast  Vegetable  Association  held  on  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1929,  at  which  90  per  cent  of  the  shippers  were 
said  to  have  been  represented,  an  agreement  was  made 
that  each  shipment  in  the  future  is  to  be  inspected  at 
the  border  in  Nogales  by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  if  not  found  up 
to  the  standards  and  specifications  of  that  Department 
as  to  quality,  the  produce  is  to  be  unloaded  in  Nogales 
and  to  be  repacked  to  grade  up  to  standard. 

Whether  this  new  agreement  will  bring  the  desired 
results  is  a  question,  since  it  is  voluntary  and  strict 
compliance  cannot  be  enforced.  It  rests  upon  the  good 
will  and  the  realization  of  the  individual  shippers  that 
the  observance  of  the  rules  is  to  their  advantage  and 
benefit. 

THEN  AND  NOW 

(From  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau.) 


IT  is  always  interesting  to  review  some  of  the  steps 
an  industry  has  taken,  and  to  contrast  its  equip¬ 
ment  and  state  of  mind  at  or  near  its  beginning 
with  the  magnitude  of  its  development  today. 

The  consumer  who  takes  whole,  halves  and  scientific¬ 
ally  cut  segments  of  fruit  from  the  can  probably 
doesn’t  realize  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry 
little  regard  was  felt  for  the  appearance  of  fruit,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  grade  it  for  size.  In  those 
days  cans  were  soldered,  side,  top  and  bottom.  They 
were  made  entirely  by  hand.  A  hole  was  left  in  the  top 
to  be  sealed  after  cooking.  This  hole  was  not  large 
enough  to  admit  peaches,  pears  or  other  fruits  without 
cutting,  and  they  were  badly  broken  when  they  were 
inserted. 

Prior  to  1870  there  were  few  mechanical  aids  to  can¬ 
ning.  No  conveyors,  elevators,  lifting  trucks  or  other 
labor-saving  devices  were  known.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  batteries  of  autoclaves,  steam  retorts  which  help 
make  up  the  modern  cannery,  the  ingenious  machinery 
which  allows  most  products  to  be  canned  without  being 
touched  by  hand,  and  which  seems  almost  human,  the 
seemingly  miles  upon  miles  of  spacious  cannery  floors, 
which  are  a  veritable  maze  of  noise  and  steel. 

Probably  five  million  cans  of  everything  were  put  up 
before  the  Civil  War.  After  the  war,  in  1870,  the  out¬ 
put  had  reached  thirty  million  cans.  Today  it  reaches 
over  eight  billion,  or  more  than  250  times  as  much  in 
less  than  60  years. 

Canners  were  at  the  beginning  dependent  on  tin¬ 
smiths,  who,  when  the  food  crop  was  ready  to  be  can¬ 
ned,  could  ruin  the  canner  by  refusing  to  make  the  cans 
until  their  wages  were  raised.  They  were  dependent  on 


the  “processor,”  who  for  many  years  kept  the  secret  to 
himself  and  his  sons  or  relatives  of  how  many  degrees 
of  heat  were  necessary  to  cook  and  keep  certain  types 
of  food.  The  canner  himself  didn’t  know  and  wasn’t 
allowed  to  find  out.  Now,  the  great  canned  foods  in¬ 
dustry  has  made  such  strides,  both  scientifically  and 
mechanically,  that  it  is  dependent  on  only  that  on 
which  every  other  large  industry  is  dependent,  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand. 

WELSH  TINPLATE  PROBLEMS 
From  Sheet  Metal  Industries  (London,  England). 

JN  an  article  contributed  to  the  Western  Mail  and 
South  Wales  News  Trade  Supplement  on  the  Welsh 
tinplate  industry,  Mr.  H.  Spence  Thomas  says  that 
with  the  American  pact  settled,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
activities  and  patience  of  Mr.  H.  Coulson  Bond,  it  was 
hoped  the  troubles  affecting  the  industry  would  disap¬ 
pear,  but  probably  it  would  take  another  three  months 
before  the  fruit  would  begin  to  appear.  i 

“Meantime  short-time  workings  in  all  tinplate  works 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  it  does  appear  to  many  as  a 
strange  phenomenon  that,  in  face  of  this  restriction, 
new  mills  are  being  erect^  or  projected.  Taking  the 
capital  cost  alone,  it  surely  is  today  uneconomic.  • 

“The  crude  and  costy  ‘stop  week’  method  of  restric¬ 
tion,  whilst  the  more  easily  workable,  is  certainly  ad¬ 
mittedly  the  most  uneconomic,  and,  doubtless,  the  com¬ 
mittees  concerned  will  search  every  avenue  for  alter¬ 
natives  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  bearing  in  mind 
the  keen  and  growing  foreign  competition. 

Vigorous  Selling  Policy 

“Personally,”  said  Mr.  Thomas,  “I  believe  the  Welsh 
tinplate  industry’s  salvation  lies  in  the  immediate  adop¬ 
tion  of  every  means  to  reduce  costs,  combined  with  an 
intelligent  and  vigorous  selling  policy,  allied  to  active 
propaganda  and  advertisement,  and  meantime  cut  out 
the  deadwood.  Otherwise,  history  will  repeat  itself, 
and,  just  as  two  years  ago  Wales  became  the  cradle  of 
the  tinplate  industry,  due  to  the  cheap  Welsh  iron  of 
those  days,  so  this  industry  may  equally  readily  mi¬ 
grate  back  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  owing  to  cheap 
Continental  steel.” 

Discussing  the  outlook  for  the  year,  he  says  there 
are,  apparently,  two  schools,  one  in  favor  of  increased 
prices,  giving  temporary  and  much  desired  immediate 
profit,  and  the  other  school  in  favor  of  reasonable  sell¬ 
ing  prices,  looking  to  the  future  for  reward. 

“The  dangers  confronting  the  adoption  of  the  former 
policy,”  says  Mr.  Thomas,  “are  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
and,  briefly,  they  are: 

(a)  Cardboard  and  other  substitutes,  examnles  of 
which  are  patent  to  everyone  buying  soap,  biscuits, 
petrol,  etc. 

(b)  Natural  desire  of  nationals  to  become  self-con¬ 
tained,  thus  influencing  tariffs  against  our  foreicrn 
trade,  whilst  the  success  of  tinplate  production  in  India 
encourages  others  to  follow  suit. 

(c)  The  low  costs  of  the  Continental  steel  manufac¬ 
turers. 

(d)  The  tendency  towards  greater  mechanization  of 
the  tinplate  industry. 

Mr.  'Thomas  concludes :  “The  real  desire  of  every  true 
Welsh  tinplater  must  be  volume  of  business.  This  can 
only  be  achieved  by  inducincr  greater  and  more  wide¬ 
spread  buying,  and  this  would  follow  from  the  popular¬ 
izing  by  giving  cheap  nrices,  always  maintaining  our 
standard  of  quality,  and  further,  by  judicious,  yet  vig¬ 
orous,  propaganda.” 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 


Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un¬ 
der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 
should  be.  ^ 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com- 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 

Keep  detachable  chain  of  Proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 
Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the  ' 
sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  Prevent  delays 
and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 

We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 


Pat.  Sept.  8,  1914 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 
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GAMSE& 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


The  label  is  noticed  before  the 
foods  are  tasted.  A  Gamse 
Label  invites  a  trial. 


H.GAMSE8BRO. 

L  i  fho^aphers 

GAMSEBUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Planting? 

Don’t  fail  to 
Inoculate  your 
Seed  Peas. 

Make  sure  with  our 

Super  Yield  Cultures 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
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Good  Qualify  Packs  Req| 

Continental  Q 


demands 

POLITY 

tire  Oood  Quality  Cans 

Nj  Company  Inc. 
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CANNING  INDUSTRY  PROSPEROUS 
(From  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau.) 

TWO  facts  which  stand  forth  to  confirm  one  an¬ 
other,  and  also  the  prosi^rity  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  are  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  canned 
foods  during  1928  and  the  increase  in  the  demand  for 
tin  plate  during  last  year. 

The  export  trade  in  canned  foods  during  1928  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  canned  meats)  showed  an  increase  of  more 
than  17  per  cent  in  both  quantity  and  value,  reaching 
a  total  of  710,838,000  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $75,- 
339,000. 

The  two  chief  countries  which  make  and  export  tin 
plate  are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Their 
combined  exports  for  1928  were  781,800  gross  tons,  or 
65,150  tons  per  month.  This  exceeds  the  previous  post¬ 
war  record  of  60,430  tons  per  month,  made  in  1927,  by 
nearly  10  per  cent,  and  the  best  pre-war  record  of  47,- 
300  tons  per  month,  made  in  1913,  by  37.73  per  cent. 

This  growing  export  demand  year  by  year,  not  to 
mention  the  increased  consumption  o?  tin  palte  in  the 
United  States,  as  represented  by  a  record  production 
last  year,  is  testimony  to  the  expanding  use  of  tin 
plate  for  canned  foods  and  other  uses  the  world  over. 

THE  TIN  CAN  IS  BETTER 


E  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  United 
Press  dispatch  from  Lansing,  Mich.  It  reads : 
“Canned  products  on  the  market  today  are 
even  safer  for  the  consumer  than  the  fresh  products, 
are  handled  with  greater  efficiency  than  home-canned 
foods,  and  have  reached  a  new  high  standard  of  pre¬ 
serving  natural  fiavor  over  a  long  period  of  time  with  a 
minimum  of  danger  to  the  consumer.  Dr.  W.  C.  Geag- 
ley,  chief  chemist  for  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  contends. 

“The  tin  can  has  been  unjustly  maligned  and 
abused,”  Dr.  Geagley  said.  “It  is  accused  of  many 
things  it  never  was  guilty  of,  and  the  general  public 
has  come  to  look  upon  it  and  its  contents  askance,  al¬ 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  factory-canned  product 
is  usually  purer  than  that  which  is  put  in  glass  jars  at 
home. 

“We  have  placed  a  halo  above  the  ‘preserves’  of 
mother’s  day,  and  have  ‘been  taught  to  hold  foods  in 
cans  in  suspicion  and  contempt.  There  is  far  more  care 
taken  today  in  selection  and  handling  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  by  canners  than  by  those  who  handle  the  fresh 
product,  and  canners  are  co-operating  to  their  utmost 
with  state  departments  in  an  effort  to  improve  their 
product. 

“Another  handicap  in  the  path  of  canned  foods  is  the 
exaggerated  fear  of  ptomaine  poisoning,  which  rarely 
appears  in  tins.  Ptomaine  is  but  one  of  the  many  toxins 
resulting  from  food  decomposition,  and  blame  is  too 
often  placed  on  it  when  in  reality  the  cause  of  sickness 
lies  in  a  less  serious  toxin.” 

AN  APPETITE  TEASER— CANNED  SQUAB 

Overproduction  is  not  always  a  spur  to  in¬ 
creased  business ;  rather  the  reverse  is  true,  and 
the  merchandise  which  gluts  the  market  makes 
the  other  merchandise  cheaper  which  has  already  been 
sold  for  a  good  profit.  In  the  case  of  a  squab  farm  in 
New  Jersey,  however,  the  overproduction  of  birds 
which  the  market  could  not  absorb  in  fresh  form  is 


being  canned,  and  this  new  form  is  finding  favor.  Of 
course,  the  squab  is  not  being  canned  yet  in  large 
amounts,  but  it  is  quite  a  delicacy,  and  is  being  appre¬ 
ciated  by  people  who  crave  just  that  kind  of  a  dish. 

The  squab  is  nicely  browned  when  it  is  taken  from 
the  can,  as  it  had  been  browned  first  before  being  put 
into  the  can,  and  then  packed  in  a  light  jellied  con¬ 
somme  and  processed.  The  consumer  may  heat  the 
entire  contents  of  the  can  in  hot  water,  open  and  have 
hot,  browned,  roasted  squab,  or  he  may  put  the  can  in 
the  ice  box  and  serve  this  delicate  morsel  of  bird  just  as 
it  is,  cold,  packed  in  a  delicious  jelly. 

STORE  PATRONAGE 

The  Community  Population  Needed  by  Different  Retail 
Lines  to  Do  an  Annual  Volume  of  $50,000. 

IN  analysis  of  the  statistics  assembled  by  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  in  its  report  on  ‘Retail  and 
Wholesale  Trade  in  Eleven  Cities”  discloses  the 
interesting  fact  that  whereas  5,970  persons  were  found 
to  spend  $50,000  a  year  in  jewelry  shops,  3,710  in  shoe 
stores  and  1,990  in  meat  markets,  only  695  were  needed 
to  support  a  grocery  store  doing  that  volume : 

Type  of  Store  Necessary  Population 


Grocery  Stores . 

Meat  Markets . 

.  695 

. 1,990 

Drug  Stores . 

Men’s  Clothing  Stores . 

. 2,180 

. 2,220 

Women’s  Apparel  Shops . 

Shoe  Stores . 

Variety  Stores . 

Jewelry  Stores . 

. 2,360 

. 3,710 

. 5,960 

. 5,970 

YOU  CAN! 

(From  the  Optimist.) 

Believe  that  you  can  and  you  will  not  fail,  though 
great  be  the  task  begun.  Believe  that  you  can, 
though  hard  the  trail  and  rugged  the  road  you 
run.  Have  faith  in  yourself.  Just  know  you  can  and 
you’re  simply  bound  to  do ;  and  never  a  barrier,  bar  or 
ban  can  keep  you  from  carrying  through. 

Believe  in  yourself  and  then  go  in  and  work  with 
your  heart  and  soul.  Believe  in  yourself  and  you’ll 
surely  win,  no  matter  how  far  your  goal.  There’s  a 
marvelous  force  in  the  faith  that  springs  from  this 
great  and  noble  thought;  by  the  magic  spell  of  the 
strength  it  brings  the  greatest  of  deeds  are  wrought. 

Believe  in  your  soul  that  you  will  succeed.  For  as 
sure  as  you  hold  this  thought,  you  will  back  your  faith 
with  the  power  of  deed,  till  the  last  hard  fight  is  fought. 
Aye,  hold  to  that  thought  and  you’ll  do  your  part  in  the 
way  that  it  should  be  done.  Just  start  with  a  winner’s 
confident  heart,  and  your  battle  is  really  won. 

So  go  to  it,  boy,  and  hit  your  stride,  at  the  crack  of 
the  starting  gun,  and  never  falter  or  turn  aside  till  the 
whole  long  course  is  run.  You  may  not  be  brilliant,  or 
clever,  or  smart;  you  may  not  be  fast  of  pace,  but  if 
you  have  grit  and  a  confident  heart  you’ll  be  there  at 
the  end  of  the  race. 


— 5inc*  1913—  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 
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JULIUS  EDWARDS  OPENS  STORE 

There  are  still  many  men  in  the  canned  foods  in¬ 
dustry  who  will  still  remember  and  be  glad  to 
know  that  Julius  S.  Edwards,  for  years  Secretary 
of  the  Western  Canners  Association,  is  still  active  and 
with  the  ambition  to  carry  on,  although  he  is  approach¬ 
ing  his  eightieth  birthday  this  year. 

In  the  early  days  of  canning  in  the  Central  West 
Julius  Edwards  was  a  prominent  figure,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  Association  work  before  some  of  the 
present  canners  were  born.  He  is  possibly  the  oldest 
actual  canner  of  fruit  and  vegetables  now  living. 

Recently,  in  sending  us  his  annual  subscription,  as 
he  has  done  for  nearly  half  a  century,  he  took  occasion 
to  state  that  he  has  bought  a  fruit  and  vegetable  store, 
as  he  says,  “to  pass  my  time  away.”  He  is  now  living 
in  San  Diego,  California,  and  says  he  thought  about  us 
and  his  many  friends  at  Convention  time,  but  that  it 
was  too  far  away  to  go  and  too  cold.  He  has  not  missed 
many  conventions  since  conventions  first  began  in  the 
canning  business. 

We  know  we  voice  the  feelings  of  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  in  wishing  him  every  success  in  his  new  store, 
and  health  and  happiness  for  many  years  to  come. 
Write  him  at  3492  Adams  avenue,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

FRENCH  CUSTOMS  AUTHORITIES  TO  ENFORCE 
MORE  VIGOROUSLY  MARKING  REGULA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  CANNED  FISH  AND 
VEGETABLES 

R REPORT  received  in  the  Paris  Office  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  through  fairly  reliable 
sources,  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  ot 
Commerce  by  American  Trade  Commissioner  W.  L. 
Finger,  at  Paris,  France,  is  to  the  effect  that  French 
customs  inspectors  have  been  instructed  to  increase 
their  vigilance  as  regards  the  enforcement  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  requiring  that  the  country  of  origin  be  em¬ 
bossed  or  imbedded  in  the  French  language  on  contain¬ 
ers  of  canned  fish  or  canned  vegetables  imported  into 
France. 

The  impression  exists  that  certain  quantities  of  these 
products  have  been  imported  in  the  past  without  com¬ 
plying  with  the  regulations,  and  that  frequenly  the 
cases  were  not  opened  to  see  whether  each  can  was 
properly  marked.  It  is  stated  that  hereafter  French 
customs  inspectors  will  open  every  case  and  examine 
every  can  to  see  that  the  requirements  are  strictly  ob¬ 
served. 


It  is  thought  that  American  houses  exporting  these 
goods  to  France  may  be  interested  in  knowing  of  this 
added  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  customs  inspec¬ 
tors. 

MAX  AMS  INCREASES  EXPORTS 

The  export  end  of  the  can  making  machinery 
business  is  looking  up  these  days,  judging  from 
the  experience  The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company. 
This  company  has  recently  shipped  several  large  or¬ 
ders  of  can  making  machinery  to  South  America,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany,  and  is  now  completing  another 
large  shipment,  which  includes  several  Amsco- Junior 
Closing  Machines,  as  well  as  full  lines  of  can  making 
machinery  to  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia. 

The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company,  of  New  York  City, 
is  actively  represented  in  England  by  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Hughes  &  Company,  of  50  Lime  St.,  London,  E.  C.  3, 
and  in  Germany  by  Hugo  Hensler,  15  Fasanenstrasse, 
W.  Berlin.  These  representatives  have  already  booked 
a  number  of  substantial  orders  for  spring  delivery. 

GAMSE’S  NICE  CALENDAR 

HGAMSE  &  BRO.  celebrated  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  in  a  very  fitting  manner  by  sending  their 
•friends  a  handsome  calendar,  bearing  excellent 
likenesses  of  George  Washington  as  the  first  President 
and  Martha  Washington  as  the  first  lady  of  the  land. 
These  portraits,  done  in  the  offset  lithography  in  which 
Gamse  is  an  expert,  appear  like  cameons  or  fine  steel 
engravings,  and  are  very  effective.  It  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  work. 

The  calendar  under  them  begins  with  March  1,  1929, 
and  ends  with  February,  1930,  thus  giving  a  full  year, 
all  on  the  one  sheet,  and  large  enough  to  be  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  office.  It  is  therefore  a  calendar  that  all 
will  welcome.  Write  for  one,  addressing  them  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

MANUFACTURING  SEASON  TO  BE  STAMPED  ON 
MEAT  TINS  IMPORTED  INTO  SWITZERLAND 

CANNED  meat  must  now  be  stamped  with  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  season,  instead  of  with  the  actual  date, 
as  was  required  by  the  Swiss  meat  ordinance  of 
July  ll,  1928,  according  to  cabled  information  received 
from  Commercial  Attache  Charles  E.  Lyon,  at  Berne, 
Switzerland. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manafactartrt  ot  ^ 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  > 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUHER 

Either  single  or  double  ad 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  Tvill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices  PATENT, 

and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  mnat  be  read  aaali  week  ta  be  appieeiated.  Toe  are  vnlikely  to  be  intereeted  erery  week  in 
what  ia  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  yon  will  be  a  dosen  times  in  the  year.  If  yon  fail  to  see  and  accept 
yoer  opportunity  yonr  time  is  lest,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE— 

1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler  for  No.  2  tins  with  new  attachment 
for  No.  1  tins. 

1  No.  6  Pearless  Exhauster  for  1,  2,  3  and  10  tins. 

1  Sprague-Sells  Blancher  largest  capacity. 

1  Robins  Steam  Hoist. 

1  No.  78  Permutit  Clarifying  Water  Filter. 

1  California  Peach  Pealer  now  equipped  for  Tomato  Scalder. 

1  Sturtevant  Double  Suction  Fan  System  complete  for  drawing 
steam  from  process  room. 

3  No.  7  Clipper  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Monitor  Y  Style  Washer. 

2  Invincible  Green  Pea  Re-cleaners. 

1  Atox  Labelling  Machine  for  No.  1,  2,  2^  and  3  tins. 

1  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine. 

3  Monitor  Midget  Cherry  Pitters. 

1  Huntley  Variable  Speed  Pulley. 

1  Time  Clock. 

2000  Wired  Bottom  Pea  or  Cherry  Boxes. 

1  Sprague  Pea  Hopper. 

3  Tag  Pressure  Regulators.  • 

Smoke  Stack  in  good  condition  for  125  H.  P.  Boiler. 

1  14”  Can  Conveyor  Suitable  for  Exhaust  Box. 

1  No.  4  Monitor  Bean  Grader. 

Quantity  repair  parts  for  Canning  Machinery  of  every  description. 

2  Wooden  Syrup  Tanks. 

3  Wooden  Tanks  3  x  4  x  14. 

Quantity  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Clutches,  Sprockets,  Shaftings, 
Belting,  Steam  Pipe,  Fittings  and  Steam  Trap. 

The  above  machinery  must  be  sold  at  a  sacrificed  price  as  the 
building  wherein  same  is  stored  is  now  being  prepared  for  other 
purposes. 

D.  C.  Asper,  Aspers,  Adams  County,  Pa. 

Phone  69R3  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  -  Hawkins  straight  line  power  hoist  com¬ 
plete  with  cable  and  trolley.  First  class  condition. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE— 2  Hallers,  2  Jumbo  Crowners  and  Ermold 
Labelers,  Steam  Boxes,  Washers,  Conveyors,  etc. 
Good  condition.  Priced  to  sell. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE — 4  40  x  72  Robins  Closed  Retorts,  used 
three  years,  excellent  shape. 

Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Whiteford,  Md. 


FOR  SALE- 

One  25,  one  20,  one  15  hp  Steam  Engines 
2  1000  gallon  Wood  Tanks,  complete  with  Copper 
coils  and  Traps 

1  350  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle 
1  Air  Compressor  for  Lifting  Water  from  Well 

1  Complete  System  for  Preheating  Water  for  Boilers 
4  Goodell,  Ranger,  Apple  and  Pear  Peelers,  Motor 
driven 

2  Steam  Pumps 

Lot  Shafting  and  Hangers,  all  sizes. 

Scott  &  Daly,,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Can  Filling  Machine  made  by  G.  W.  Blake,  capacity 
54  cans  per  minute  in  groups  of  6,  used  4  months. 

1  No.  58  Ams  Automatic  Double  Seamer  with  disc  can 
feed,  made  by  Max  Ams  Machine  Co,,  capacity  60 
cans  per  minute,  used  1  month. 

1  Non-adjustable  Portable  Motor  Driven  Labelling 
Machine,  made  by  Burt  Machine  Co.,  used  5  months. 
All  the  above  machinery  is  in  first  class  condition.  A 
bargain  for  quick  sale. 

Niagara  Alkali  Co., 

P.  0.  Box  352,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED — Pea  Filler.  State  make,  condition  and 

lowest  price. 

Address  Box  A-1648  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Three  40  x  72  Closed  Kettles. 

Twelve  Crates. 

Sherwood  Canning  Co. ,  Sherwood,  Md. 

MACHINERY  WANTED— Automatic  Lock  and  Lap 
Seam  Body  Maker  for  No.  10  cans,  also  McDonald 
Automatic  Press. 

Address  Box  A-1650  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Eight  Cucumber  Salting  Tanks  10  ft.  dia¬ 
meter,  holding  100  barrels.  Give  full  dimensions,  etc. 

Greenabaum  Bros.,  Inc.,  Seaford,  Del. 


WANTED — Several  Hansen  Elevator  Boots  and  Buc¬ 
kets,  also  used  Beet  Machinery, 

Address  Box  A-1653  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Referencts: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

JOBBERS  SUPPLIES  <73  W.  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0017 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicasfo  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


Fop  Sale — Factories _ _ 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Factory-Kennedyville,  Md.  Loc¬ 
ated  on  Penna.  Railroad  (half  way  between  Galena  & 
Chestertown)  ample  land  and  storage  facilities,  good 
Quarters  for  Help,  factory  well  equipped  for  packing 
fine  tomatoes,  splendid  territory  for  either  Tomatoes 
or  Corn.  While  equipped  for  Tomatoes  easily  adapted 
to  packing  Shoe  Peg  Corn,  fine  work  room,  light  and 
airy,  cement  floor,  75  H.  P.  Boiler,  bricked  in,  15 
H.  P.  Engine,  plenty  fine  water. 

For  further  information,  apply  to 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents, 

Aberdeen,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  li  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Large  Vinegar,  Apple  Barreling  and  Can¬ 
ning  Plant  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  the  Aspers 
Fruit  Products  Company  will  be  sold  at  a  sacrificed 
price  either  as  a  whole  or  in  separate  units.  Located 
in  the  center  of  the  f amoes  fruit  belt  of  >  Adams 
County.  The  leading  fruits  now  being  grown  are 
Apples,  Sour  Cherries  and  Peaches.  Unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables  obtainable.  Suitable 
terms  can  be  arranged. 

D.  C.  Asper,  Aspers,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

Phone  69R3  Biglerville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  factory  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Western  New  York  Fruit  belt,  fully  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  for  canning  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries 
grown  in  abundance;  vegetable  acreage  assured.  Site 
clean  and  dry  on  railroad  and  main  improved  high¬ 
way;  factory  now  in  operation;  large  brick  warehouse; 
inexhaustible  water  supply;  positive  drainage;  electric 
power;  price  and  terms  attractive.  For  particulars 
apply  to 

Citizens  State  Bank  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Corn  Factory-Fredericktown,  Md.  Locat¬ 
ed  (near  Galena)  on  Sassafras  River,  wharf  at  door 
and  only  three  miles  to  Railroad  by  pike;  ample  land 
large  storage  facilities,  plenty  of  water,  finely  equip- 
ed  factory  for  packing  either  Crushed  or  Whold  Grain 
Corn,  or  both,  splendid  Com  and  Tomato  territory,  2 
Boilers,  capacity  160  H.  P.,  2  Engines,  Capacity  30 
H.  P.,  Corn  Brusher,  Morrall  Cutters,  Silker,  Mixer, 
Cooker  Filler,  8  Closed  Kettles,  Cooling  Tank,  capa¬ 
city  2500  c/s  per  day.  Receiving  Station  at  Kennedy- 
ville  only  8  miles  away  on  pike.  Good  supply  local 
help,  fine  Operators’  Quarters  and  Superintendent’s 
House. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents, 
Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — Building  suitable  for  cannery, 
located  in  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  in  good  farming 
section,  on  State  road  with  no  nearby  competition. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

George  H.  Magin,  Taylorsville,  Carroll  County,  Md. 


For  Sale— Seed 


FOR  SALE— 

1928  grown  hand  picked  dry  high  germination  bean 
seed  as  follows: 

70  bushels  Giant  Stringless 

75  bushels  Bountiful 

35  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 

15  bushels  Black  Valentine 

For  prices  or  samples 

Address  Box  A-1636  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 75  bushels  Burpee  Stringless,  50  bushels 
Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans,  both  lots  Idaho 
grown.  Price  on  application. 

Hickory  Packing  Co.,  Belair,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 500  lbs.  each  of  John  Bear  and  Chalk 
Tomato  Seed  at  $1.50  per  lb. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  No.  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Genuine  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  Seed 
Corn.  Grown  from  selected  seed  in  field  planted  es¬ 
pecially  for  seed  purposes.  High  germination.  Sample 
and  price  on  request. 

Iroquois  Canning  Corp.,  Onarga,  Ill. 
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FOR  SALE— 385  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans,  1928  grown.  Write  or  wire  for  price. 

Snider  Packing  Corp.,  Temple  Bldg., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

FANCY  GOODS  WANTED— I  am  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  sell  to  the  London  market  a  line  of  speci¬ 
alty  canned  foods  of  fine  quality— Plum  Pudding,  Fig 
Pudding,  etc.,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  reputable 
firms  wishing  to  enter  this  rapidly  growing  maket. 

S.  W.  Partington, 

147,  Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.  W.  7,  England. 

Help  Wanted 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I 
No.  2 


size 
No.  2^  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$15.03  pet  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  pier  M. 
62.%  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINtRS  Of  fIN  RLATC  -  SLACK  IRON  «  < 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


AIVANI2CD  IRON  «liaRE 
OISRLAV  nxiVRfS 


WANTED — By  an  old  established  brokerage  firm  in  Tri-States, 
an  experienced  young  man  who  can  sell  Canned  Foods  and 
knows  the  game. 

Address  Box  B-1635,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Mechanic  to  take  charge  of  all  mechanical  work  in 
canning  factory  manufacturing  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce,  Beans  and 
Spaghetti.  Write  giving  full  particulors  and  qualifications  as 
well  as  wages  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1638  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Expert  Tomato  Packer  wanted  by  season,  from  July 
1st  to  November  1st,  to  operate  a  plant  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 
The  man  must  know  how  to  pack  strictly  fancy  tomatoes  and 
pulp.  In  reply  give  references  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1639  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Expert  Vegetable  man  at  once.  Good  wages  fora 
good  man  to  grow  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables  for  cannery  and 
for  market.  Apply  fully,  experience,  age,  family,  salary,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1651  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 

Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Production  Manager  or  Superintendent. 
Have  had  twenty  years  experience  packing  corn,  peas,  tomatoes, 
and  tomato  products,  beets,  string  beans,  and  a  general  line  of 
canned  vegetables.  Associated  for  years  with  large  concern 
packing  quality  canned  vegetables.  Understand  all  branches  of 
business  from  field  to  customers  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 
Services  now  available. 

Address  Box  B-1641  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  Processor,  in  canning 
factory.  Quality  packer  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Frank  Sanders,  Marysville,  Ohio 

POSITION  WANTED  -  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1646,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  —Salesman  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
also  general  line  food  products.  Now  employed  but  wishes  to 
make  connection  with  substantial  brokerage  concern  or  packer, 
either  in  office  or  calling  up  trade.  Well  experienced  as  corres¬ 
pondent  and  competent.  Assume  charge  of  department.  Would 
like  to  be  located  in  Southern  or  South  territory. 

Address  Box  B-1654  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


PRACTICALLY  NEW 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

A  few  days  ago  we  purchased  a  complete  up-to-date  canning 
plant,  that  had  been  running  a  short  time  for  the  production  of 
tomato  products,  berries,  fruits,  eic.  The  machinery  enumer¬ 
ated  below  has  been  used  but  for  a  brief  period,  and  is 
absolutely  of  the  latest  make  and  practically  as  good  as  new. 

This  equipment  is  now  located  in  New  Jersey  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  offered  is  subject  to  prior  sale. 

3 —  250  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 

4 —  50  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 
3 — 500  gallon  Wood  Tanks 
1 — No.  10  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — No.  3  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — Peerless  Exhauster 

1 — No.  10  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  tomato  paste,  etc. 
1 — No.  3  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  jellies,  jams,  etc. 

1 — Souder  Filler 
1 — Monitor  Washer 

1 —  Picking  Table 
250 — Enameled  Pans 

2 —  Portable  Scales 
1 — Vi -Ton  Block 
1 —  1-Ton  Block 
1 — No.  3  Labeler 
1 — No.  10  Burt  Labeler 
1 — Morgan  Nailing  Machine 
1 — Stencil  Cutter 
1 — Ayars  Exhauster 

26 — Pear  Parers 

1 — Lot  Roller  Conveyor — 140  ft.  or  more 

3 —  Reynolds  Trucks 
1 — Langsenkamp  Pulper 
1 — Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Pitter 

Write,  Wire,  or  Phone 

A.  iC.  ROBINS,  INC.,  Lombard  &  Concord  Sto.  Baltimore,  Md. 

-  ' 
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Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  flu  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


Balto.  N.Y. 
.  t3.65 


White  Mammoth,  No.  .  t3.65 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  t3.65 

Large,  No.  2% .  |8.66 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  t3.66 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

Small,  No.  2% .  ^ . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  t3.60 

M^ium,  No.  2% .  t3.60 

Small,  No.  2% .  t3.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  t3.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  t3.00 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  t3.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  t3.00 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80  .85 

No.  2  .  1-06 

No.  3  . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . 85  .85 


BEANS) 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2....  1.25  1.35 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.25  7.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.35  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  7.00  . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90  1.05 

Standard,  No.  10 . .  4.50  Out 

LIMA  BEANS) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.25  2.40 

No.  10  .  12.00  . 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.85  1.90 

No.  10  .  11.00  . 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.45  1.50 

No.  10  .  8.00  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1-30  1.35 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90  . . 

BEETS) 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.90 

15—20,  No.  2 .  1.70  1.50 

15—20,  No.  3 .  1.60  . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 .  5.75  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  5.00  5.25 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 5.25 

CARROTS) 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  5.00  5.50 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Diced,  No.  10 .  5.00  5.25 

CORN) 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.42^  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.42%  . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.65 

F.  O.  B.  <3o .  1.65 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.75  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.70  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.05  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.05  1.15 

HOMINY) 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.15 

Split,  No.  10 . 3.50  3.80 

MIXED  VEGETABLES) 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  1.60 

No.  10  . . .  4.50  . 

Fancy.  No.  2 .  1.05  1.15 

No.  10  .  5.00  5.50 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES) 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35  1.60 

No.  10  .  7.25  . 

PEAS) 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.30  . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.20  _ 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.15  1.25 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10  . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10  ....... 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10  . . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . .  1.05  1.06 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.26  6.60 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.40 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1  .82%  .90 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  .90  1.00 

Fancy  Petit  Poia,  No.  1 . . 

PUMPKIN) — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 .  1.66  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 


TOMATOES) 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

TOMATO  PUREE) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 
No.  10,  V^ole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..., 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . - . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  3 . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  3 . . 


.  1.35 

2.50 

2.30 

.  1.45 

2.86 

2.75 

.  2.70 

3.00 

.  2.90 

Selects,  6  oz . 

1.35 

1.45 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . „ 

.  3.60 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT) 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.10  1.15 

No.  2%  .  1.26  . 

No.  3  .  1.25  . 

No.  10  . 4.26  4.80 

SPINACH) 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.36  1.46 

No.  3  .  1.46  1.65 

No.  10  .  4.50  4.90 

SUCCOTASH) 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 


.80 

.85 

1.06 

.85 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

1.25 

1.35 

.85 

SWEET  POTATOES) 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.80 

.86 

1.00 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.15 

1.26 

1.65 

1.70 

No.  3  . 

1.15 

1.30 

5.50 

6.25 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.35 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.75 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 .  3.25 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.60 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.15 

No.  3  .  1.66 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.25 

No.  3  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2% . 

Choice  . 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.65 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  8.75 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.'  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES) 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.15 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.26 

No.  lOs  .  14.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 

15  oz . 

17  oz . 

18  oz . 

19  oz.  . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz.. 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

OYSTERS* 


Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . . 

Medium  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Decorated . . 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . 

White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . 

Striped,  %s  . . . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %8  . . 

Yellow,  Is 


1.10  1.15 

.  1.60 

1.65  1.66 

1.60  1.65 


1.85  1.75 

.  4.85 


.  1.80 

1.86  1.90 


.  7.00 

14.00  12.50 
.  26.00 
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‘B  Cans  are  Tight  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MASPETH,  N.  Y. 


II#  EAST  42nd.  Street,  New  York  City 


‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  MARCH  11,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Quite  Satisfactory — The  Meaning  of  the  1928 
Tomato  Pack — Why  Present  Future  Tomatoes  Are 
Too  Cheap — Promise  That  All  Spot  Goods  Will  Be 
Well  Cleaned  Up. 

ATISFACTORY — Barring  the  bankrupt  year  of 
1921,  when  there  were  packed  but  a  few  more  than 
four  million  cases  of  canned  tomatoes,  the  pack  of 
1928,  showing  but  eight  and  a  half  million  cases,  is  the 
lightest  since  1915,  when  it  was  about  the  same  figure. 
The  figures  bear  out  the  prediction  of  those  in  touch 
with  the  situation  ever  since  the  close  of  the  canning 
season,  but  are  even  lighter  than  a  good  many  expected. 
But  the  ruling  prices  on  spot  tomatoes  indicate  that  the 
market  felt  this  condition  to  be  real,  so  now  even  those 
jobbers  who  do  their  reasoning  on  the  basis  of  “Oh! 
there  will  be  plenty  of  of  tomatoes,  you’ll  see,”  feel 
convinced,  and  are  acting  in  accordance  with  their  con¬ 
victions.  That  is,  they  are  taking  future  canned  to¬ 
matoes  at  the  ridiculously  low  prices  put  upon  them  by 
the  canners,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  we  hear  of  more 
and  more  canners  withdrawing  from  the  future  market 
as  sold  up.  If  they  were  withdrawing  because  the 
prices  offered  are  too  low  we  would  think  more  of  them, 
and  they  would  think  more  of  themselves  next  fall,  but 
they  are  withdrawing,  as  a  rule,  because  they  cannot 
sell  any  more  with  the  hope  of  meeting  their  contracts. 
They  are  satisfied,  and  surely  the  buyers  are  satisfied, 
and,  that  being  so,  all  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

And  now  that  they  have  time  to  “do  a  little  figgey- 
ing,”  let  them  sit  down  to  calculate  how  many  cases  of 
tomatoes  it  will  take  to  restock  the  completely  empty 
market  next  fall,  and  then  to  keep  the  demand  supplied 
until  the  1930  canning  season  can  be  reached.  Most 
canners  are  today  pretty  well  cleaned  out  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes — ^better  cleaned  out  for  the  time  of  the  year 
than  they  ever  were  in  their  lives  before,  as  a  whole. 
And  so  are  the  jobbers.  The  jobbers  are  buying  from 
each  other  because  the  jobbers  need  the  goods,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  the  lucky  jobbers  are  glad  to  take  the 
profits  now  showing.  And  by  the  time  they  supply  the 
market  from  now  until  the  first  of  next  August  there 
will  not  only  not  be  a  case  in  canners’  or  distributors’ 
hands,  but  there  will  hardly  be  a  can  on  the  shelves  of 


any  retail  grocery.  It  takes  at  least  three  million  cases 
to  stock  these  retailers  with  a  “showing”  of  tomatoes, 
and  it  takes  another  three  million  cases  to  give  the  dis¬ 
tributors  a  working  basis.  So  it  means  from  five  to 
six  million  cases  to  bring  the  market  back  to  normal. 
And  then  you  have  the  regular  situation,  with  is  regu¬ 
lar  demand ;  in  other  words,  the  normal  tomato  trading. 
The  fact  that  people  are  eating  canned  tomatoes  despite 
the  advancing  prices  shows  a  very  healthy  demand,  and 
that  this  item  has  gained  in  popular  consumption  at 
least  in  proportion  to  other  items  of  canned  foods.  We 
have  put  that  increased  popular  consumption  of  canned 
foods  during  the  past  year  at  50  per  cent,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is.  But  just  take  Mr.  Phelps’  one  billion  more 
cans  of  food  produced  in  1928  than  in  any  previous 
year  of  the  industry’s  history,  and  you  have  a  definite 
increase  of  20  per  cent  produced,  distributed  and  eaten. 
We  believe  it  took  15,000,000  cases  on  the  average  to 
supply  the  market  in  those  olden  days  before  this  50 
per  cent  increase  in  consumer  demand,  but  some  say 
only  12,000,000  cases.  Let’s  take  the  average  of  this 
and  say  13,500,000.  Add  20  per  cent  (only)  to  that  and 
you  will  need  16,200,000  cases  to  supply  the  normal  de¬ 
mand  next  fall  and  winter,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
five  or  six  million  cases  referred  to  above.  In  other 
words,  the  tomato  canners  must  produce  over  20,000,- 
000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  in  1929  to  get  the  market 
back  to  normal,  actually  22,500,000  cases.  With  that 
done  80c  futures  will  be  good  sales,  i.  e.,  sales  upon  the 
old-time  basis.  Evidently  the  canners  think  that  they 
are  going  to  produce  that  record  pack,  because  they 
have  sold,  and  sold  heavily,  at  the  80c  prices.  That’s 
the  tomato  situation.  In  that  gamble  80c  future  toma- 
oes  means  heads  the  buyer  wins,  tails  the  canner  loses. 

In  the  spot  market  the  buyers  no  longer  doubt  the 
stability  of  canned  foods  of  all  kinds,  and  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  them  with  confidence.  The  pea  canners  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  elsewhere  as  w^ell  expect  to  be  cleaned  out  of 
old  packed  goods  before  the  new  season  of  1929  can  get 
well  started,  and  the  corn  men  say  the  same  thing.  That 
shows  how  heavy  the  drain  is  upon  present  stocks.  And 
it  will  be  heavier  from  now  on,  because  we  are  only  just 
getting  into  the  heavy  canned  foods  consuming  months 
of  the  year,  April,  May,  June  and  July.  The  buyers 
and  their  hired  men  will  flash  fresh  vegetables  on  the 
scene  in  the  hope  of  blinding  you,  but  don’t  be  deceived 
by  the  old  fresh  vegetable  bogy.  The  heavy  losses  due 
to  spoilage  in  these  fresh  vegetables,  so  called,  have 
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driven  most  of  the  retailers  away  from  handling  them, 
and  moreover  the  housewives  have  learned  the  dilfer- 
ence  between  the  so-called  fresh  and  fresh  canned.  They 
are  very  nice  for  a  swanky  dinner,  when  Mrs.  Brown 
tried  to  keep  up  with  Mrs.  Jones,  but  not  as  a  regular 
diet,  and  it  is  the  regular  diet  that  is  eating  canned 
foods. 

And  with  peas  and  corn  going  steadily  into  consump¬ 
tion,  and  all  other  items  of  canned  foods  on  the  short- 
supply  list,  the  market  is  in  very  satisfactory  condition. 
Pea  and  corn  canners  are  looking  for  more  futures,  but 
even  there  the  hunger  is  dying  down,  as  they  are  fairly 
well  satisfied. 

The  spot  market  this  week  shows  little  if  any  change 
from  last  week,  or  of  recent  weeks.  The  buyers  are 
coming  in  regularly,  taking  only  such  goods  as  they 
need,  but  that  need  seems  to  be  continuous.  The  chain 
stores  are  steadily  pushing  the  goods  out  to  the  public, 
and  the  public  is  making  them  keep  replacing.  That  is 
the  great  difference  in  the  trading  today  as  compared 
with  only  a  year  ago — the  people  show  confidence  and 
buy  canned  foods  without  hesitation.  Magazines  and 
newspapers  are  now  all  busy  singing  the  praises  of  can¬ 
ned  foods,  pointing  out  their  food  value  as  containing 
all  the  vitamines  unimpaired,  and  the  people  are  re¬ 
sponding.  That  is  where  the  increased  consumption  is 
coming  from,  coupled  with  the  better  quality  of  the 
goods,  on  the  average.  For  the  people  will  never  again 
take  the  poor  goods  that  used  to  be  handled.  But  give 
them  fair  quality  and  they  will  come  back  and  bring 
dozens  of  other  new  users  with  them. 

There  have  been  but  very  few  market  price  changes 
during  the  week  in  this  market.  No.  2  cut  stringless 
beans  are  a  shade  weaker,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  No.  10  size.  No.  2  lima  beans,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  up  5c  over  last  week,  to  $1.45  for  mixed  and  white. 
Fancy  shoepeg  corn  has  advanced  again,  the  reason  for 
this  see-saw  being  hard  to  explain.  No.  10  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  are  shown  a  slight  bit  lower.  Sort  of  cutting  the 
price  a  litle  just  to  bring  the  buyers  in. 

In  fruits  the  only  change  we  notice  is  in  No.  10  water 
blackberries,  now  quoted  at  $5.75,  where  they  were  $6. 

The  peach  men  of  California  have  gone  on  the  air  to 
educate  people  into  eating  more  canned  peaches  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  ,  and  they  will  succeed.  In  connection  with  this 
the  prices  are  kept  at  a  figure  that  tempts  the  buyer, 
and  they  will  move  the  big  pack,  and  get  it(  out  of  the 
wa^’^  in  time  for  the  new  year’s  operations.  The  radio 
gets  into  every  class  of  home,  from  hovel  to  mansion, 
and  it  has  a  quick  and  lasting  effect. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  canned  salmon.  The  people 
are  eating  more  of  this  really  cheap,  delicious  and 
healthful  dish  than  ever  before,  and  once  they  have 
learned  the  trick  they  will  not  again  forget. 

Winning  the  people  over  to  the  greater  use  of  canned 
foods  reminds  one  of  the  farmer  who  tried  to  make  his 
calves  eat  bran  mash.  He  said  he  had  to  nearly  pull 
their  ears  out  to  get  them  to  the  mash,  but  once  they 
got  their  noses  in  and  a  taste  of  it  he  had  to  really  pull 
their  tails  out  to  get  them  away  from  it. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,*’ 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Better  Interest  Shown — Good  Volume  of  Future  Buy¬ 
ing — ^Tomato  Market  Very  Firm — Future  Tomatoes 
Getting  Stronger — Fair  Volume  of  Pea  Business — 
Corn  Stronger  in  Tone  Only — Low  Prices  on  Peaches 
Caused  Heavy  Consumption — Fish  Moving  Better. 

New  York,  March  7,  1929. 
ETTER  INTEREST — Interest  in  offerings  of  spot 
canned  foods  has  picked  up  somewhat  this  week, 
and  the  volume  of  trading  is  larger.  Distributors 
are  still  in  the  market  for  supplies  for  their  spring  re¬ 
quirements,  and  goods  are  moving  rather  freely.  At 
the  moment  buying  interest  appears  centering  to  a 
great  extent  on  vegetables  and  fruits,  although  fish  are 
expected  to  come  more  into  the  limelight  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  when  jobbers  normally  start  buying 
for  their  early  summer  needs.  Markets  have  been  well 
maintained  on  all  spot  canned  foods  this  week,  while  on 
futures  the  outlook  is  a  little  stronger. 

Futures — Notwithstanding  the  bearish  sentiments 
expressed  by  many  jobbers  at  the  start  of  the  season 
on  futures  trading,  it  now  appears  that  considerable 
business  has  gone  through  on  packed-to-order  goods, 
and  that  there  is  still  a  lot  of  interest  in  offerings.  Many 
canners,  it  is  now  evident,  were  too  conservative  in 
their  price  views  earlier  in  the  season,  and  distributors 
who  booked  at  original  opening  prices  on  such  items  as 
standard  tomatoes  and  stringless  beans  are  already 
congratulating  themselves  on  their  foresight.  The  rank 
and  file  of  canners  this  year  refused  to  be  stampeded 
into  naming  prices  before  they  were  reasonably  sure  of 
their  acreage  and  production  costs,  and  as  the  season 
progresses  it  is  evident  that  some  early  sellers  were  not 
as  cognizant  of  some  of  the  angles  of  the  market  as 
they  might  have  been. 

Tomatoes — More  inquiry  for  prompt  shipment  toma¬ 
toes  is  reported  this  week,  and  the  market  is  in  steady 
position.  For  prompt  shipment  from  Southern  canne¬ 
ries  packers  quote  75c  per  dozen  for  standard  Is,  $1.15 
for  2s,  $1.75  for  3s,  and  $5.50  for  10s.  Canners  antici¬ 
pate  a  close  clean-up  of  all  1928  pack  goods  by  the  time 
the  1929  canning  season  gets  under  way.  Indiana  pack¬ 
ers  are  closely  sold  up  on  all  sizes  and  grades,  with  the 
market  more  or  less  nominal.  California  canners  are 
also  showing  strong  price  views,  with  but  limited  stocks 
available.  Future  tomatoes  are  commanding  more  at¬ 
tention  this  week.  The  market  in  the  south  is  firming 
up  somewhat,  with  the  market  quotable  at  52 1/?  to  55c 
per  dozen  for  Is,  80  to  85c  for  2s,  $1,221/^  to  $1.25  for 
3s,  and  $3.75  to  $4.00  for  10s.  A  number  of  canners 
have  refused  to  book  futures,  and  will  not  offer  out 
packed-to-order  goods  until  they  succeed  in  lining  up 
their  acreage  firm  for  the  coming  season.  For  future 
delivery  Indiana  canners  are  quoting  standard  at  60c, 
2s  at  90c,  3s  at  $1.30,  and  10s  at  $4  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

Peas — Conditions  are  much  the  same  as  during  the 
previous  week.  Standards  are  moving  out  in  fair  vol¬ 
ume,  with  the  market  well  held  at  an  inside  price  of 
$1.05  per  dozen.  Extra  standards  are  available  in 
slightly  better  quantities  than  had  been  anticipated, 
and  buyers  are  endeavoring  to  shade  the  market  on  this 
quality  and  fancies  as  well.  The  market  for  southern 
pack  ranges  $1.00  to  $1.05  per  dozen  for  standards. 
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with  few  available  at  the  inside  figure.  Buyers  are  in 
the  market  for  futures  in  a  fair  way,  with  considerable 
business  on  standard  4s  Alaskas  and  5s  sweets  reported 
going  through  at  95c  per  dozen  canneries. 

Com — Packers  are  talking  a  stronger  market  for  . 
standard  com,  but  thus  far  the  firmness  seems  largely 
conversational.  Western  corn  can  be  bought  at  90c  per 
dozen,  although  most  canners  are  quoting  5c  over  this 
figure.  The  market  on  southern  packs  appears  to  be 
rather  definitely  established  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  and 
packers  of  favored  brands  are  reported  to  have  been 
successful  in  closing  business  at  5c  over  this  level  in 
some  instances.  According  to  postings  from  canners, 
carryover  stocks  are  being  depleted  at  a  much  greater 
rate  than  is  generally  believed  in  trade  circles,  and 
some  packers  are  looking  for  a  higher  market  before 
the  new  canning  season  gets  under  way.  Fancy  corn 
is  unchanged,  with  a  good  demand  and  stocks  generally 
small. 

Stringless  Beans — Canners  are  clearing  up  odds  and 
ends  of  1928  pack,  and  while  demand  is  not  pressing  at 
the  moment,  the  small  lots  that  are  moving  out  are 
bringing  good  prices.  Buyers  report  that  it  is  possible 
to  pick  up  some  standards  at  as  low  as  $1.30  per  dozen 
at  canneries.  On  the  other  hand,  sales  are  reported  at 
$1.40  and  up  to  $1.45  per  dozen  at  factories  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  In  other  words,  the  paucity  of  stocks  is  such 
that  the  beginning  of  a  nominal  market  is  indicated. 
Futures  are  selling  well  on  both  eastern  and  midwest- 
ern  packs. 

Spinach — California  packers  have  booked  a  good 
amount  of  future  business  on  spring  pack,  most  of  the 
leading  canners  having  already  announced  their  open¬ 
ing  prices.  Eastern  spinach  is  also  moving  in  substan¬ 
tial  volume  at  firm  prices. 

California  Peaches — Low  prices  on  choice  California 
cling  peaches  have  so  stimulated  consumption  since  the 
turn  of  the  year  that  coast  packers  are  anticipaing  a 
total  cleanup  of  the  large  pack  of  1928  by  the  time  the 
run  on  1929  crop  is  under  way.  Heavy  domestic  sales 
are  reported,  and  with  the  fruit  moving  into  export 
channels  in  substantial  volume  selling  pressure  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  on  this  article,  and  canners  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  talk  the  probability  of  a  general  advance  in 
quotations. 

Pineapple — No.  10  pineapple  has  been  in  some  de¬ 
mand  on  spot  this  week,  and  the  market  is  strongly 
held  on  both  pie  and  table  grades.  The  demand  for  2s 
and  214s  has  also  held  up  exceptionally  well.  Distrib¬ 
utors  in  most  instances  are  holding  their  stocks  for  the 
requirements  of  their  own  retail  trade,  and  here  is  rel¬ 
atively  little  pineapple  available  for  trading  in  the  open 
market. 

Salmon — Reds  and  pinks  are  moving  in  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  volume  on  the  spot  position,  with  prices  holding 
about  steady.  Coast  packers  are  showing  firmer  views 
on  the  situation,  and  are  quoting  the  former  grade  at 
$2.50  and  pinks  at  $1.75  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Stocks  of 
pinks  remaining  unsold  on  the  coast  are  now  generally 
centered  in  strong  hands,  and  operators  in  the  salmon 
market  report  that  there  is  a  strong  possibility  of  the 
market  working  up  to  $1.85  per  dozen  by  the  time 
spring  buying  gets  under  way  in  normal  volume.  Reds, 
it  is  believed,  are  about  at  top  for  this  season. 

Sardines — Maine  packers  have  been  getting  a  good 
demand  for  sardines  for  shipment  to  the  south  and 
southwestern  markets,  and  jobbers  in  eastern  territory 
are  also  beginning  to  show  more  interest  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Prices  are  well  held  on  all  grades,  and  some  can¬ 


ners  report  that  they  are  geting  near  bare  floors  on 
some  grades.  The  new  canning  season  will  get  under 
way  April  15  in  Maine. 

Tuna — Lenten  demand  has  stimulated  local  sales  a 
little,  but  jobbers  are  apparently  well  covered  on  imme¬ 
diate  needs,  and  are  buying  in  but  limited  volume  for 
coast  shipment.  The  market  in  California  holds  fairly 
steady. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “‘Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Jobbers  Are  Realizing  More  Clearly  the  Shortage  of 
Canned  Foods — Rumored  There  Is  a  Fair  Volume  of 
Future  Sales — Not  Much  to  Say  Regarding  Spot  To¬ 
matoes — Spot  Demand  for  Spring  Beans  Excellent. 

Chicago,  March  6,  1929. 

AS  spring  approaches  jobbers  are  realizing  more 
clear  how  acutely  short  many  canned  foods  items 
have  become.  This  is  emphasized  by  increasingly 
insistent  demands  from  their  trade  for  at  least  limited 
supplies  in  spite  of  high  prices.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
products  which  are  now  overpriced  are  suffering  badly 
from  the  standpoint  of  consuming  statistics,  and  the 
public  will  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  eating  twice  as  much 
of  these  scarce  items  when  they  again  become  available 
at  normal  prices.  It  is  a  time  when  jobbers  are  tread¬ 
ing  with  extra  care,  as  they  do  not  relish  the  sensation 
of  running  into  a  declining  market  with  over  stocks. 
We  hear  of  at  least  a  few  canners  with  old-established 
lines  who  have  recently  made  visits  to  Chicago  ana 
gone  away  with  orders,  or  at  least  with  assurance  of 
some  kind  of  an  order,  on  which  they  can  base  their 
packing  plans.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  much 
of  this  business  was  either  specially  priced  or  else  car¬ 
ried  with  it  the  guarantee  to  buyers  of  price  protection 
in  case  of  unforeseen  eventualities. 

It  is  rumored  that  there  have  been  a  fair  volume  of 
future  sales,  especially  on  the  better  grades  of  canned 
foods,  most  buyers  having  seemed  to  take  the  attitude 
that  the  cheaper  grades  can  safely  be  allowed  to  drag 
along  without  future  contracting,  inasmuch  as  they  can 
probably  get  what  they  want  clear  up  to  the  time  when 
the  size  of  the  pack  can  be  more  intelligently  estimated. 

The  feeling  has  been  expressed  in  jobbing  channls 
that  people  who  supply  boxes,  cans,  labels,  etc.,  are 
maintaining  a  stricter  credit  department  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  seasons,  and  that  will  serve  as  a  healthy  restraint 
upon  over-ambitious  operators  who  might  feel  they 
have  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  overproducing. 

Corn — At  least  some  packers  in  all  states  are  now 
making  future  prices,  the  basis  quite  in  line  with  1928 
in  most  cases.  This  in  spite  of  widespread  reports  of 
higher  costs  on  raw  products  from  the  farmers. 

There  is  a  little  spot  corn  moving,  but  noi  rumors  of 
anticipatory  purchasing,  although  plenty  believers  in  a 
strong  corn  market  for  April-May-June.  This  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  standard  corn  values. 

Tomatoes — Buyers  are  beginning  to  believe  reports 
which  have  been  circulated  and  the  information  as  to 
crop  damage  in  the  South  account  unusually  cold 
weather.  Also  advices  of  higher  prices  on  coton,  to¬ 
bacco  and  other  field  crops  are  having  a  bullish  effect 
on  futures. 

There  is  not  much  to  say  regarding  spot  tomatoes,  as 
they  are  so  high  that  most  buyers  claim  to  have  lapsed 
much  of  their  interest,  and  are  principally  engaged  in 
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scheming  how  they  can  make  a  few  tomatoes  stretch 
out  the  farthest.  When  the  entire  grocery  trade  sets 
to  work  with  this  purpose  they  can  accomplish  such 
wonders  as  will  discourage  any  crop  statisticians. 

Peas — Movement  steady  on  spots.  Nothing  available 
out  of  Wisconsin  under  $1.00.  Anything  quoted  at  less 
than  that  price  falls  into  a  sub-standard  grading.  The 
unsold  reserves  in  Wisconsin  are  not  burdensome,  only 
limited  quantities  in  the  hands  of  any  particular  canner 
and  assortment  considerably  split  up.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  there  will  be  much  decline  between  now  and 
new  crop,  although  if  news  becomes  circulated  as  to  any 
excessive  acreage  that  may  mean  that  some  shaky  hold¬ 
ers  will  develop. 

Most  of  the  futures  which  have  been  sold  are  really 
repeat  deals,  which  are  merely  follows-up  from  estab¬ 
lished  dealings  in  previous  seasons.  We  have  heard  of 
relatively  few  straight  out  sales  other  than  those  which 
would  fall  into  classification  described  above. 

Wisconsin  Pea  Canner  Exhibit  Car — There  is  a  very 
fine  display  car  being  hauled  about  the  principal  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  Mid-West  and  East.  This  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Burr,  secretary,  Wisconsin  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  and  a  visit  to  his  fine  display  is  well  worth 
the  time  involved  at  any  city  where  his  railroad  car 
may  be  parked  on  a  side  track. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  everyone  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  man  as  active  in  the  canned  foods  line  as  Mr.  Burr, 
and  one  who  is  as  deep  a  thinker  along  original  lines  as 
he  has  shown  himself  to  be. 

Spring  Beans — Spot  demand  excellent  and  futures 
becoming  increasingly  of  interest.  There  can  hardly 
be  an  overproduction  for  1929,  inasmuch  as  no  more 
seed  is  available  except  at  prohibitive  figures.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  price  of  good  bean  seed  has  advanced  400 
per  cent  over  opening  price.  For  anyone  to  undertake 
growing  beans  with  such  a  seed  cost  would  mean  that 
he  is  beaten  before  he  starts.  This  will  be  a  good  year 
for  the  bean  canner. 

Sardines — Jobbers  have  been  appraised  of  newly 
fixed  Norway  prices  and  details  as  to  the  heavy  fines 
and  other  penalties  which  follow  cutting  of  price.  This 
will  mean  a  general  advance  of  about  50c  case  on  one- 
quarter  two-layer  sild,  other  grades  in  proportion.  It 
is  expected  that  jobber  price  on  two-layer  one-quarter 
silds  will  be  about  $9.00,  ex-Chicago  warehouse,  when 
the  new  prices  get  in  effect,  although  for  the  moment 
until  some  reserves  of  uncontrolled  goods  get  into  con¬ 
sumption  these  figures  are  being  shaded  somewhat. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  advance  in  Norway,  it  is  ob¬ 
served  that  Maine  pack  is  also  taking  on  additional 
strength.  If  the  duty  on  imported  sardines  is  increased 
now  shortly,  it  would  appear  that  there  will  be  another 
up-pegging  on  sardine  prices,  all  this  probably  up  to 
that  delicate  point  where  the  consumer  balks  on  price. 

Chicago  Food  Trade  in  Picture — Under  auspices  of 
“The  Wholesale  Grocer  News”  all  jobbers,  brokers  and 
men  identified  with  the  food  trade  are  now  having  their 
photographs  taken  at  no  charge  by  a  well-known  Chi¬ 
cago  photographer.  This  will  supply  an  interesting 
up-to-date  “who’s  who”  gallery  for  the  food  trade,  as 
well  as  no  doubt  enable  the  photographer  to  pick  up  in¬ 
cidentally  enough  cabinet  work  from  individuals  to  jus¬ 
tify  his  considerable  effort  in  covering  all  offices  with 
portable  equipment. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '"The  Canning  Trade." 


Jobbers  Reselling  Tomatoes — Futures  Stronger — No 

Improvement  in  Acreage  Getting — Future  Beans 

Strong — New  Greens  Prices — Heaviest  Consuming 

Months  Ahead  of  Us — Chains  Buying. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  March  7, 1929. 

FATHER — The  month  of  March  started  out 
with  more  favorable  weather  conditions,  and 
somewhat  higher  temperature.  However,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  spring  weather  has  set  in.  As  a 
rule  here  in  the  Ozarks  the  weather  during  the  month 
of  March  is  variable  and  blustery.  Many  of  the  country 
roads,  when  one  leaves  the  highways,  are  found  to  be 
impassable. 

Spot  Sales — Just  a  few  cars  of  spot  tomatoes  have 
been  sold  since  our  last  weekly  report ;  Is  standard  80c, 
2s  standards  $1.20  to  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  We 
are  not  sure  that  any  spot  tomatoes  remain  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  unsold  in  Is  standard  10  oz.  If  any  are  obtainable, 
however,  the  price  would  be  80c.  The  few  cars  of  spot 
2s  standards  left  unsold  are  held  at  $1.25. 

Resales — Some  of  the  jobbing  grocers  located  in  the 
Ozarks  who  believe  thdey  have  one  or  two  surplus  cars 
of  tomatoes  more  than  they  will  need  for  their  regular 
trade  show  a  disposition  to  market  these  in  carlots,  2s 
standards,  prompt  shipment,  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points.  There  seems  to  be  no  surplus  for  resale  in  the 
hands  of  the  jobbers  in  other  sizes. 

Future  Tomatoes — There  is  a  stronger  undertone  in 
market  prices  on  future  tomatoes,  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  canners  have  sold  to  their  limit  on  fu¬ 
tures  and  have  withdrawn  from  the  market.  We  quote 
the  range  of  prices  on  future  tomatoes  todav  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Is  standard,  10  oz.,  52%  to  55c  dozen;  No.  303  cans, 
16  oz.,  75c  to  77y2C  dozen;  No.  2  standards,  80c  to  85c 
dozen;  No.  2%  standards,  $1.10  to  $1.15  dozen;  No.  3 
standards,  to  order  only,  $1.25  dozen;  No.  10  standards, 
$4.00  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canning  points  Missouri  and  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

A  great  many  canners  in  the  district  pack  tomatoes 
only  in  No.  2  cans.  There  are  others  who  pack  in  No. 

2  and  No.  2V2  cans.  Only  a  limited  number  of  canners 
in  the  district  pack  any  tomatoes  whatever  in  the  No. 
1,  No.  303,  No.  3  and  No.  10  cans. 

Tomato  Acreage — Reports  from  canners  all  over  the 
district  show  that  the  contracting  of  tomato  acreage  is 
moving  along  very  slow.  This  probably  means  that  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  contemplated  acreage  has  been 
secured  up  to  this  time.  Judging  the  situation  as  we 
view  it,  it  seems  doubtful  if  Missouri  and  Arkansas  can¬ 
ners  will  have  as  much  contracted  tomato  acreage  for 
this  year’s  pack  as  they  had  for  the  pack  last  year. 

Spot  Green  Beans — There  are  probably  two  or  three 
small  lots  unsold  in  the  district,  these  being  No.  2  cut 
stringless,  and  held  firm  at  $1.25  per  dozen  factory 
points.  No  carlots  whatever  are  obtainable  at  any  price. 

Future  Green  Beans — ^The  market  on  future  green 
beans-  can  be  considered  strong.  Canners  show  no  dis¬ 
position  to  have  their  brokers  push  sales.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  bean  acreage  has  yet  been  contracted.  Quite 
a  few  canners  in  the  district  will  pack  only  No.  2  cut 
stringless,  and  no  other  size.  Prices  are  held  firm.  No. 

3  cuts  at  $1.00,  No.  10  cuts  $5.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 
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Very  few  canners  will  pack  No.  303  cans  cuts  15  oz., 
and  lowest  price  is  95c.  One  or  two  canners  have  of¬ 
fered  to  book  orders  on  No.  21/2  cuts  at  $1.35,  but  the 
volume  of  sales  in  this  size  is  never  large. 

Future  Mustard  Greens — The  few  canners  who  con¬ 
template  packing  this  product  are  quoting  futures,  No. 
2  size,  85c ;  No.  10  size,  $4.35,  f .  o.  b.  Arkansas  points. 

Future  Turnip  Greens — The  pack  on  this  item  will 
be  made  by  only  a  few  canners,  and  prices  on  futures 
are:  No.  2  size,  90c;  No.  10  size,  $4.50,  f.  o.  b.  factory 
points  Arkansas. 

Consumptive  Demand — The  months  of  March,  April 
and  May  have  in  the  past  proved  to  be  the  largest  con¬ 
sumptive  months  for  canned  tomatoes.  Even  at  the 
higher  prices  that  are  prevailing  in  the  retail  price  on 
canned  tomatoes,  and  considering  the  light  stocks  being 
carried  by  both  retailers  and  jobbing  grocers,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  there  will  be  ample  demand 
during  the  months  mentioned  to  take  the  entire  visible 
supply,  and  the  shelves  of  the  retailers  and  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  jobbers  will  be  cleaned  up  on  spot  toma¬ 
toes  long  before  the  packing  season  starts  the  first  of 
August. 

Chain  Store  Buying — The  large  retail  chain  store 
grocery  companies  have  been  coming  into  the  market 
and  buying  spot  tomatoes  at  prevailing  prices  during 
the  first  two  months  of  this  year.  This  means  that 
even  these  large  chain  stores  have  been  compelled  to 
advance  their  retail  prices  on  this  staple  canned  food 
product,  therefore  the  independent  retail  grocers  are 
having  no  trouble  whatever  to  compete  in  prices  with 
these  chain  stores. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “'The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Canning  in  Alabama  Done — Some  Little  Can¬ 
ning  in  Other  States — Weather  Against  Oystering 
and  Canning — Planting  Retarded  by  Weather — 
Prison  Cannery  to  Be  Installed. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  4,  1929. 
HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  out  of 
the  picture  at  this  time,  and  from  the  look  of  things 
it  will  be  a  good  while  before  any  more  shrimp  will 
be  packed  in  Alabama,  because  of  no  shrimp  to  be  had. 

The  weather  has  been  exceedingly  bad,  raining  and 
blowing  a  gale  most  of  the  time,  and  the  fishermen  can¬ 
not  work.  Shrimp  have  been  so  scarce  here  that  the 
local  sea  food  markets  have  had  to  draw  their  supply  of 
shrimp  from  out  of  the  state. 

Louisiana  has  received  a  few  shrimp,  but  the  New 
Orleans  retail  raw  market  has  about  consumed  all  the 
shrimp  received,  and  very  little  has  been  available  to 
ship  out  and  pack.  Under  the  circumstances,  no  shrimp 
can  reasonably  be  expected  from  this  section  any  time 
soon,  and  the  pack,  if  any,  will  be  very  light  for  the 
next  two  or  three  weks. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  the  raw  headless  shrimp 
in  this  section,  and  the  canned  shrimp  market  is  very 
active  and  prices  firm  at  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  me¬ 
dium,  wet  or  dry  packed,  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
fancy,  wet  or  dry  packed,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters — Oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs  are  scarce 
enough  and  hard  to  find  in  good  favorable  weather,  and 
when  the  weather  is  bad  like  it  has  been  for  the  last 
two  weeks  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  get  any,  there¬ 


fore  the  sea  food  factories  in  Alabama  have  been  idle 
this  past  week  for  the  lack  of  raw  material.  The  oysters 
are  in  very  fine  shape  and  the  yield  is  good,  but  there 
are  so  few  of  them  that  the  pack  is  discouraging  at  its 
best. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  big  rise  in  the  rivers  emptying 
into  Mobile  Bay,  and  when  the  fresh  water  comes  down 
from  these  rivers  it  is  liable  to  kill  the  few  oysters 
available  on  the  Alabama  reefs.  Everything  consid¬ 
ered,  the  shrimp  and  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  looks 
about  as  discouraging  as  it  has  appeared  in  many  a 
year. 

The  raw  oyster  market  is  moving  along  in  low  gear 
and  the  trade  is  not  absorbing  any  great  quantity  of 
oysters. 

Stringless  Beans — The  excessive  rains  in  this  sec- 
ttion  have  retarded  the  planting  of  beans,  and  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  pack,  but,  like  it  was 
last  year,  the  pack  in  other  sections  will  be  delayed  in 
the  same  manner,  which  prevents  the  pack  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  running  into  the  pack  of  another  section. 

The  one  burning  question  is,  “What  will  the  spring 
bean  pack  be?”  Present  indications  are  anything  but 
encouraging  in  this  section,  because,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  seed  is  scarce,  the  growers  are  planting 
them  very  cautiously  on  account  of  their  high  price  this 
year. 

State  to  Build  a  Cannery  at  Prison  Farm — ^News 
comes  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  that  a  modern  canning 
plant  will  be  built  by  the  state  convict  department  at 
its  prison  farm  near  Ardmore,  which  will  have  capacity 
of  20,000  cans  daily.  This  announcement  has  been  made 
by  Hamp  Draper,  associate  member  of  the  state  board 
of  administration.  Construction  work  will  start  at 
once,  and  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  when  the 
canning  season  opens.  The  department  intends  to  grow 
vegetables  and  fruits  at  Atmore  farm  and  make  them 
available  for  food  for  convicts. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Dry  Year  Faces  Growers — Crops  Late — Spinach  Prices 
Well  Received— Searching  for  Tomatoes— Fruits  in 
Light  Demand — Broadcasting  Peaches. 

San  PYancisco,  March  7,  1929. 

Dry  YEAR — Another  month  has  passed  with  but 
a  small  amount  of  rain,  and  farming  interests  are 
now  commencing  to  make  preparations  for  an¬ 
other  dry  year.  Water  is  being  conserved  for  irriga¬ 
tion  in  every  way  possible,  but  in  some  districts  the 
situation  is  regarded  as  menacing.  Precipitation 
proved  far  below  normal  during  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  months  when  the  greatest  rainfall  is  expected, 
and  little  is  looked  for  during  the  rest  of  the  season'. 
Very  cold  weather  prevailed  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  with  the  result  that  damage  has  been  done  to 
some  field  crops  and  all  have  been  retarded.  The  har¬ 
vesting  of  most  crops  promises  to  be  from  two  to  three 
weeks  late  as  a  result  of  the  backward  season.  March 
has  opened  with  warm  weather,  however,  and  fruit 
trees  are  commencing  to  bloom.  Carload  shipments  of 
peas  from  Imperial  Valley,  which  should  have  started 
the  first  of  February,  are  just  commencing.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  frosts  during  February  did 
serious  damage  to  tomato  plantings,  and  in  some  dis- 
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tricts  fully  half  of  the  plants  had  to  be  reset.  The  Feb¬ 
ruary  freeze  damaged  the  citrus  crop  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  about  10  per  cent,  and  a  similar  loss 
was  experienced  by  growers  of  cantaloupes.  The  cold 
spell  has  held  back  the  spinach  crop  throughout  the 
State,  and  packing  is  commencing  later  than  usual. 
Rain  is  badly  needed  by  this  crop. 

Spinach — ^The  opening  prices  on  California  canned 
spinach,  brought  out  recently  by  the  larger  interests, 
have  been  very  well  received  by  the  trade,  and  a  splen¬ 
did  business  has  already  been  booked.  Unfavorable 
growing  conditions  have  served  to  stimulate  sales,  as  a 
continuation  of  the  drought  will  mean  a  falling  off  in 
the  expected  pack.  Already  there  is  talk  of  bringing 
out  new  lists  and  some  changes  before  the  close  of  the 
packing  season  would  occasion  no  surprise. 

Tomatoes — Buyers  have  been  combing  the  market 
during  the  past  week  for  tomatoes,  and  little  now  re¬ 
mains  in  first  hands,  outside  one  or  two  of  the  large 
packers  who  are  reserving  stocks  for  their  established 
trade.  Puree  seems  to  be  entirely  cleaned  up,  and 
standards  are  in  very  limited  supply,  with  prices  very 
firm.  Planting  for  cannery  use  promises  to  be  a  little 
later  than  usual  this  year,  as  growers  have  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  starting  the  young  plants. 

Fruits — The  demand  for  fruits  shows  little  change, 
with  prices  as  they  have  been  for  some  time.  Certain 
grades  of  apricots  and  pears  could  be  moved  in  larger 
quantities,  if  available,  and  the  scarcity  of  these  lines 
is  assisting  in  the  movement  of  cling  peaches,  now  the 
problem  confronting  the  trade.  The  choice  grade  is 
the  one  on  which  a  surplus  exists,  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance,  since  it  is  a  fine  grade  of  fruit  that  is  being 


brought  to  the  attention  of  the  consuming  public 
through  the  intensive  advertising  campaign  that  has 
been  launched. 

Broadcasting  Peaches — On  the  evening  of  February 
23  the  first  peach  broadcast  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California  went  on  the  air  over  stations  KGO  and  KPO. 
On  the  following  Monday  there  was  a  morning  broad¬ 
cast,  designed  especially  for  women  and  giving  many 
recipes  for  the  use  of  canned  peaches.  The  evening 
program,  lasting  a  half  hour,  featured  “The  Singing 
Peaches”  and  instrumental  numbers,  with  short  talks 
on  peaches  between  numbers.  This  will  be  a  weekly 
event  for  thirteen  weeks.  Closely  tied  up  with  the 
radio  broadcasting  event  is  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  Canners  League  of  California  with  the  Kellogg  Co., 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  one  of  the  world’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cereal  food  products,  whereby  the  entire 
selling  organization  of  the  latter  will  assist  in  the  in¬ 
creased  distribution  of  California  canned  cling  peaches. 
The  two  plans  of  publicity  and  distribution  probably 
form  the  most  ambitious  program  of  the  kind  launched 
on  behalf  of  a  single  canned  product. 

State  Trade-Mark — The  proposal  to  establish  a 
trade-mark  for  California  farm  products  and  to  create 
a  market  extension  in  the  Department  of  Finance  to 
administer  the  act,  for  which  an  initial  appropriation 
of  $300,000  had  been  asked,  has  been  voted  down  in  the 
Assembly  Committee  on  Governmental  Efficiency  and 
Economy.  The  measure  had  the  support  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Region  Citizens’  Council,  but  most  canners  and 
growers  were  opposed  to  it.  The  measure  was  origi¬ 
nally  promoted  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  canning  peach 
situation. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers  Expect  to  Derive  Considerable  Benefit  as  Result  of  Louis¬ 
ville  Survey  into  Distributing  Problem — Department  of  Commence’s  Probe  Discloses 
Many  Glaring  Drawbacks  in  Present  Method  of  Doing  Business  By  Retailers  and  Whole¬ 
salers — National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  Names  Committee  Chairmen  For  Cur¬ 
rent  Year — Interest  in  Gigantic  Chain  Grocery  Consolidation  Revived  in  Financial  Circles. 


TJE  survey — Interest  in  food  circles  continues  to  center 
in  the  results  of  the  recent  Louisville  conference,  and  some 
of  the  more  significant  developments  of  the  survey  in  that 
city  form  the  chief  topics  of  conversation  among  grocery  trade 
leaders.  The  Louisville  conference,  in  fact,  has  superseded  all 
other  trade  questions  in  general  interest  for  the  moment,  and 
promises  to  continue  to  hold  the  spotlight  for  some  little  time. 

The  disclosures  resulting  from  the  Louisville  survey  are 
by  no  means  flattering  to  the  grocery  trade — in  either  the  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail  ends  of  the  game.  In  fact,  both  wholesale  and 
retailers  have  been  found  glaringly  ignorant  of  some  of  the 
simple  fundamental  facts  surrounding  their  business,  and  it  is 
probable  that  much  good  will  accrue  to  the  trade  all  over  the 
country  from  the  fact-finding  clinic  which  trade  and  govern¬ 
ment  leaders  held  in  the  Kentucky  metropolis. 

For  many  years  past  the  grocery  industry  has  been  concen¬ 
trating  its  attention  on  seeing  that  it  received  100  cents  return 
from  every  producing  dollar.  During  this  process  the  net  re¬ 
turn  of  the  distributing  dollar  was  taken  for  granted.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  growing  realiza¬ 
tion  that  perhaps  all  was  not  as  well  with  the  distributing  end 
of  the  business  as  had  been  generally  supposed,  and  that  not 
all  of  the  ills  of  the  jobbing  fraternity  could  be  traced  to  the 
failings  of  the  producers. 

Leaders  in  the  ranks  of  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  decided 
that  in  co-operation  alone  was  there  any  hope  for  a  definite  cor¬ 
rection  of  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  distributing  business. 


Accordingly  officials  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation  launched  the  trade  practice  conference  idea,  and  secur¬ 
ing  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  have 
succeeded  in  getting  trade  practices  within  the  industry  clarified 
and  classified.  This  work  has  just  been  completed,  and  its  bene¬ 
fits  will  not  be  apparent  for  some  time. 

Other  interests  in  the  grocery  trade  were  not  asleep  at  the 
switch,  however;  Shirley  E.  Haas,  secretary  of  the  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  Association  of  Louisville,  for  some  years  had  been  mulling 
over  the  idea  that  all  was  not  well  with  the  distributors  of 
America’s  foodstuffs,  but  could  not  hit  upon  a  proper  method 
of  bringing  the  industry’s  shortcoming  into  daylight.  A  year 
or  so  ago  Mr.  Haas  met  J.  W.  Millard,  a  director  of  a  bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  put  his  idea  before  the 
Commerce  Department  representative.  The  idea  progressed  by 
degrees  until  it  reached  the  ears  of  Herbert  Hoover,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Hoover  gave  immediate  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  survey  idea,  and  the  Louisville  probe  into  distrib¬ 
uting  costs  and  practices  ensued. 

Wholesale  grocers  have  been  realizing  more  and  more  clearly 
during  the  past  few  years  that  somewhere  in  their  machinery 
there  are  radical  defects.  The  growing  popularity  and  volume 
of  the  chain  stores,  the  organization  of  retailers’  co-operatives 
and  other  agencies  to  get  around  the  wholesale  grocer,  and 
other  developments  of  similar  character,  have  all  given  evidence 
of  a  faulty  system  of  doing  business  on  the  part  of  wholesale 
grocers.  Similarly  the  vexing  problems  which  have  beset  the 
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retail  ^ocery  industry  for  the  past  decade  indicated  radical  de¬ 
fects  in  the  methods  of  doing  business  on  the  part  of  retail 
grocers. 

An  idea  of  some  of  the  things  disclosed  by  the  survey  is 
given  by  the  following  extract  from  the  preliminary  report  on 
the  results  of  the  investigation  into  retail  selling: 

“One  store  inventories  was  nothing  less  than  a  grocery  mu¬ 
seum.  This  grocery  carried  about  2,100  items  of  stock,  includ¬ 
ing  notions,  dry  goods,  drugs  and  some  hardware  items.  Within 
the  field  of  grocery  commodities,  his  situation  was  bad  enough, 
since  he  had  a  variety  of  specialty  items  which  he  could  scarcely 
expect  to  sell  in  the  section  of  lower  incomes  in  which  he  was 
working.  For  instance,  he  had  a  heavy  stock  of  canned  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  an  item  which  is  just  coming  into  general  use.  He 
had  several  cases  of  white  tunafish,  a  type  which  has  not  been 
caught  for  three  years,  and  several  obsolete  brands  of  canned 
foods,  ranging  from  two  to  four  years  since  the  time  the  brand 
was  discontinued. 

“One  of  the  older  stores  which  has  been  studied  indicated  the 
fondness  of  the  retailer  for  old  cases  of  commodities  which 
have  apparently  been  with  him  since  he  was  a  boy.  When  he 
sent  back  his  priced  inventory,  many  items  were  marked  ‘of  no 
value,’  ‘probably  not  salable,’  ‘in  bad  condition,’  etc.,  but  no 
indication  was  made  as  to  throwing  away  these  items.  The 
same  cans  would  probably  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  store  if  it 
were  to  be  inventoried  again  in  five  or  ten  years.  Many  un¬ 
broken  cases  were  found  in  his  large  stock  room,  weathered 
with  age,  and  apparently  undisturbed  for  years.  One  of  these 
duty  cases,  on  examination,  was  found  to  contain  canned  pine¬ 
apple,  pancake  flour  and  fly-killer. 

“But  there  was  no  intent  to  diagnose  a  disease  without  sup¬ 
plying  a  remedy.  Perpetual  inventories  were  set  up  in  each 
store,  so  that  every  in-and-out  stock  movement  was  recorded; 
and  each  movement  was  translated  into  gross  margin  terms 
that  none  could  mistake.  In  the  cleanest  stock  that  was  found 
there  have  since  been  many  eliminations  of  items;  and  gradu¬ 
ally  the  slow  movers  will  make  a  final  exit,  never  to  return.  It 
is  impracticable  here  to  show  the  method  of  elimination,  but 
guides  to  controlling  methods  can  be  roughly  indicated. 

“This  suggests  another,  most  important  phase  of  this  sur¬ 
vey;  the  matter  of  display.  There  is  a  physical  demonstration 
of  display  in  the  model  store  presented.  It  cannot  do  more 
than  suggest  the  importance  of  store  arrangement,  so  that  all 
of  the  stock  can  be  made  visible,  exposing  consumers  to  the 
temptation  to  buy  those  things  that  appeal  to  the  eye,  when 
they  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  hand.  A  shopper’s  pocket- 
book  expands  amazingly  when  its  owner  can  see  and  reach  a 
desirable  purchase.  Clearly  marked  prices  attached  directly  to 
the  merchandise  nudges  that  buying  impulse  surprisingly. 

“Some  items  deserve  display  more  than  others,  because  they 
earn  bigger  wages;  in  the  aggregate  they  are  working  at  a 
piece  rate  after  all.  Some  need  more  display,  even  though  they 
do  not  deserve  it.  They  must  have  display,  or  it  is  practically 
useless  to  carry  them.  Some  require  preferred  position  in  the 
store  to  get  attention;  others  would  be  sought  if  they  were 
concealed  in  the  uttermost  out-of-the-way  comer.  These  are 
the  necessities  which  bring  the  woman  into  the  store  repeatedly. 
The  need  is  used  to  tempt  the  purchaser  past  alluring  shelves. 
All  this  sounds  like  ‘scientific  storekeeping  batter’;  but  the  sur¬ 
vey  will  show  that  it  pays  dividends  when  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

“This  sufficiently  explains  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  sur¬ 
vey.  Give  a  passing  thought  to  its  significance  to  the  whole 
food  industry,  to  the  country  at  large,  and  every  citizen  in  it. 
Louisville  retailers  are  self-indicted;  they  are  proven  guilty. 
But  nothing  revealed  here  is  peculiar  to  Louisville.  All  over 
the  country  grocers  are  following  the  same  methods  for  want 
of  precise  knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing  and  what  it  is 
doing  to  them.” 

Competition  From  Russia — American  raisin  growers  are  being 
confronted  with  sharp  selling  competition  from  Russia  in  the 
Latvian  market,  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
“The  Russian  trade  delegation  in  Riga,”  says  the  report,  “has 
signed  a  contract  for  the  current  season  with  the  leading  Lat¬ 
vian  raisin  importers  by  which  the  latter  have  a^eed  to  buy  only 
Russian  raisins  at  prices  said  to  be  20  per  cent  lower  than  Ham¬ 
burg  quotations  for  California  raisins.  This  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians  has  stopped  entirely  the  imports  of  American 
raisins  into  Latvia  which,  since  reduction  in  the  duty  in  De¬ 
cember,  1927,  had  been  steadily  increasing.  Local  merchants 
assert  that  the  supply  of  Russian  raisins  will,  however,  be  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  month  of  March,  whereafter  American  raisins 
will  again  be  in  demand  on  the  Latvian  market. 

While  the  American  canned  foods  industry  is  not  necessarily 
interested  in  foreign  markets  for  raisins,  the  Department  of 


Commerce  report  is  of  interest  because  of  its  possible  effect 
upon  the  export  canned  food  markets  during  the  next  several 
years.  Russia  has  been  progressing  as  a  canner  of  fish,  and 
the  marketing  policy  of  Soviet  economic  officials  in  developing 
export  outlets  on  all  commodities  takes  the  form  of  undersell¬ 
ing,  similar  to  the  raisin  deal  just  reported  on. 

Name  Committee  Chairmen — The  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  announces  the  appointment  of  chairmen  for  the  va¬ 
rious  standing  committees  for  1929.  Arthur  P.  Williams  con¬ 
tinues  as  head  of  the  Canners’  Conference  Committee,  while 
Arjay  Davies,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  wiii  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Economy  Conference  Committee.  Other  committees  and  their 
chairmen  are  as  follows:  Pure  Food  and  Legislative,  F.  L. 
Whitmarsh,  New  York;  Federal  Trade  Commission,  H.  B. 
Finch,  Minnesota;  General  Education,  A.  H.  Gisler,  Indiana; 
Sales  Promotion,  Carl  H.  Schlapp,  St.  Louis;  Publicity,  Walton 
Cunningham,  Tennessee;  Outbound  Delivery  Costs,  J.  H.  Hous¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania;  Jobbers’  Efficiency,  Henry  King,  Tennessee; 
Fire  Prevention,  H.  C.  Jewett,  Jr.,  South  Dakota;  Advertising, 
Sylvan  L.  Stix,  New  York;  Metric  System,  Campbell  Holton, 
Illinois;  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  R.  L.  Montgomery,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Contracts,  R.  J.  Roulston,  Illinois;  Cash  Discount,  E. 
G.  Williams,  California;  Canned  Foods  Sale,  G.  A.  Jones,  Ohio; 
Railroad  Service,  J.  W.  Symons,  Jr.,  Michigan;  Containers,  Alex 
Furst,  Illinois;  Resolutions,  W.  C.  McConaughey,  West  Vir- 
finia;  Membership,  C.  P.  Meredith,  Ohio;  Arbitration,  Austin  L. 
Baker,  Massachusetts;  and  Advisory,  Roy  L.  Davidson,  Indiana. 

More  Chain  Mergers? — Comment  in  usually  well-informed 
financial  circles  indicates  that  the  trend  toward  consolidation 
in  the  chain  grocery  industry,  which  has  been  so  marked  during 
the  past  few  years,  will  show  no  let  up.  A  number  of  the  large 
chain  units  are  still  working  on  expansion  programs  which  con¬ 
template  the  acquisition  of  numerous  small  competing  chains. 
These  mergers,  however,  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  more  or 
less  routine  developments  in  the  affairs  of  the  large  companies. 
Financial  interests  for  some  months  past  have  been  “playing” 
with  the  idea  of  a  consolidation  of  large  grocery-chain  units, 
and  the  creation  of  a  grocery  chain  exceeding  in  size  and  volume 
the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company.  The  company 
for  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  target  at  which  the  various 
other  grocery  promoters  have  been  shooting,  and  it  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  consolidation  movement  will  subside  until  two 
or  three  of  the  largest  units  in  the  country  have  been  com¬ 
bined. 

Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  is  generally  considered 
the  key  company  in  formation  of  a  national  chain  to  rank  the 
A.  &  P.  The  Kroger  Company  is  allied  with  strong  financial 
interests  in  New  York  City  which  have  been  prominent  in  much 
of  the  chain  store  financing  of  the  past  few  years.  Some 
months  ago  it  appeared  that  a  merger  of  Kroger  with  either 
First  National  Stores  or  American  Stores  Company  was  loom¬ 
ing,  but  negotiations  fell  through.  Since  that  time  all  three  of 
.the  chains  mentioned  have  been  expanding  their  systems, 
through  purchase  outright  of  small  chains  and  the  adding  of 
new  stores.  In  consequence,  these  three  units  haye  all  been 
strengthened,  and  a  triple  consolidation,  which  has  been  the 
backbone  of  the  merger  idea  from  the  first,  in  the  minds  of  the 
financial  interests  involved,  would  give  the  merged  company 
probably  unquestioned  supremacy  in  the  chain  store  field,  and 
distribution  over  a  large  part  of  the  country’s  heaviest  consum¬ 
ing  centers. 

CANADIAN  GROCERY  CHAIN  SALES  SHOW  25 
PER  CENT  INCREASE  DURING  1928 


CHAIN  grocery  store  sales  in  Canada  were  25  per 
cent  higher  in  1928  than  in  1927,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  quarterly  figures  available  from  some  of 
the  leading  grocery  chains  in  the  Dominion,  according 
to  a  recent  report  received  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  from  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  A.  H.  Thie¬ 
mann,  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  This  growth  in  sales  was  in 
line  with  the  general  trend  since  chain  stores  have  be¬ 
come  recognized  as  a  factor  in  the  system  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution.  Since  1922  sales  of  chain  grocery  stores  in 
Canada  have  increased  between  400  and  500  per  cent. 

There  are  now  about  3,000  chain  stores  in  Canada. 
Of  this  total,  1,200  stores  are  operated  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  by  fifteen  Canadian  chains. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Canners  League  Chooses  New  Directors — At  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Canners  League  of  California, 
held  at  Del  Monte  the  last  week  in  February,  directors 
were  chosen  as  follows:  J.  C.  Ainsley,  R.  R,  Bellingall, 
Walter  H.  Brown,  A.  W.  Fames,  G.  A.  Felice,  Leslie  S. 
Smith  and  B.  D.  Body.  The  directors  will  meet  at  an 
early  date  and  organize  by  electing  officers.  The  Can¬ 
ners  League  of  California  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  at  the  Del  Monte  convention  and  brought 
its  work  to  the  attention  of  the  public  through  a  special 
canning  edition  of  a  leading  San  Francisco  newspaper. 

*  Veteran  Secretary  Resigns — Henry  P.  Dimond,  vet¬ 
eran  secretary  of  the  California  Bean  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  tendered  his  resignation  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  capacity  by  H.  Arthur  Dunn,  his  former 
partner.  Mr.  Dimond  has  for  many  years  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  association  work,  and  for  a  long  time  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Canners  League  of  California. 

Big  Cannery  Planned — The  Felice  &  Perrelli  Co., 
Inc.,  now  located  at  Gilroy,  Cal.,  has  acquired  property 
in  the  Greater  San  Francisco  sector  and  plans  to  erect 
a  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,- 
000.  An  eight-acre  site  has  been  secured  in  the  East 
Bay  suburb  of  Oakland. 

Add  New  Spinach  Line — The  California  Conserving 
Company,  of  San  Francisco  and  Hayward,  has  added  a 
new  unit  to  its  plant  this  season  and  plans  to  increase 
its  output  of  canned  spinach  to  more  than  4,000  cases. 

Lithographers  Merged — Negotiations  are  under  way 
at  San  Francisco  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Schmidt 
Lithographing  Company  and  the  Galloway  Lithograph¬ 
ing  Company.  It  is  planned  to  operate  the  two  plants 
separately,  each  specializing  on  different  types  of  work. 

Europe  Bound — Charles  F.  Traung,  of  the  Traung 
Lithograph  and  Label  Company,  San  Francisco,  and 
boxing  commissioner  of  California,  has  left  on  a  trip 
to  Europe,  to  be  away  five  or  six  months. 

James  D.  Dole  Re-elected — James  D.  Dole,  president 
and  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  was  re-elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  officers  held  February  28. 

Eastern  Visitor — George  R.  Kelly,  of  the  Grinnell 
Packing  Company,  Grinnell,  la.,  and  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  Canners  Association,  was  a  visitor 
at  San  Francisco  late  in  February. 

Fig  Growers  Plan  Cannery — ^The  San  Joaquin  County 
Fig  Growers  Association  has  just  been  organized,  and 
B.  James,  of  1352  Fourth  street,  Oakland,  Cal.,  has 
been  elected  president.  The  organization  plans  the 
erection  of  a  $40,000  cannery  at  Stockton,  Cal. 

Preparing  for  Spinach  Pack — The  G.  W.  H  ume  Can¬ 
nery,  at  Turlock,  Cal.,  is  being  improved  and  new  ma¬ 
chinery  installed  in  anticipation  of  a  large  spinach  pack. 

Increasing  Capacity — An  addition  64x208  feet,  in 
which  will  be  installed  machinery  for  peaches  and  to¬ 
matoes,  is  being  built  by  the  Hollister  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  at  Hollister,  Cal.  A  boiler  room  and  machine  shop 
40x36  feet  is  also  being  built  by  this  company. 


New  Growers’  Association  to  Run  Cannery — Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Modesto  Co-operative  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  effected  at  Modisto,  Cal.,  with  Henry  E. 
Tweed  as  president.  The  association  has  taken  over 
the  Sun  Garden  Canneries  at  McHenry  Station  and  the 
marketing  of  its  products  will  be  handled  by  the  Sutter 
Co-operative  Growers  Association. 

R.  A.  Shilbauer  Promoted — R.  A.  Shilbauer,  for  the 
past  several  years  assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chain  Belt  Company,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  A.  R.  Abelt.  Mr.  Abelt  will  now 
devote  his  entire  time  to  his  position  as  sales  manager 
of  the  claim  and  transmission  division  of  the  company. 

May  Establish  Cannery  at  Rushville — Paul  Wolf, 
Morristown,  Ind.,  owner  of  the  Gwynnville  Canning 
Company,  Gwynnville,  Ind.,  is  considering  establishing 
another  tomato  cannery  at  Rushville,  Ind. 

Will  Resume  Operations — The  Georgetown  Canning 
Company  has  contracted  for  250  acres  of  tomatoes  and 
has  announced  that  it  will  operate  this  summer. 

Stokeley  Brothers  Open  New  Offices — Stokeley  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Newport,  Tenn.,  will  maintain  general  offices  on 
the  tenth  fioor  of  the  Heyburn  Building,  Louisville,  Ky., 
it  was  recently  announced. 

Adding  Carrots  This  Season — The  W.  N.  Clark  Co. 
plant,  at  Caro,  Mich.,  has  secured  a  good  acreage  for  the 
1929  season.  About  1,375  of  the  1,875  acres  desired 
have  already  been  signed  up.  Carrots  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  vegetables  contracted.  Others  include 
peas,  lima  beans,  string  beans  and  beets. 

Squash  Plant  Burns — Fire  caused  from  a  furnace  in 
the  plant  of  the  Michigan  Squash  Products  Company, 
at  Bad  Axe,  Mich.,  caused  damage  estimated  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,500  to  the  building  and  its  contents. 
Squash  was  stored  in  the  building.  About  500  four- 
weeks-old  chickens  also  burned.  Foremen  were  handi¬ 
capped  in  fighting  the  fire  because  of  heavy  smoke. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Factory,  iLambson,  Kent  County, 
Md.,  siding  on  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  fully  equipped. 
2  Boilers  aggregating  120  H.  P.,  2  Engines  aggregat¬ 
ing  35  H.  P.  Large  storage  facilities;  fine  water; 
splendid  section  for  good  quality  Tomatoes.  Farmers 
anxious  to  contract. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents, 

Aberdeen,  Md. 
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**GOOD  WILL  thru  Confidence — BLOOD  TELLS** 


The  growing  of  seeds  as 
much  or  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
most  any  other  business  must  be 
founded  on  confidence. 

Confidence  in  the  men  with 
whom  you  deal— their  knowledge, 
their  experience  and  theirlmethod 
of  doing  business. 

The  basis  of  good-seed  stock 
is  the  breeding  grounds. 

Hybridizing  such  as  you  see 
being  done  in  this  picture  requires 
scientific  knowledge,  fine  skill  and 
infinite  patience.  Thousands  of 
these  “crosses”  are  made  annual¬ 
ly  on  our  Idaho  Ranch. 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


391*399  WeST^SPRING  STREET 


THOM.  A.  SCOTT  ( 


MANA«C»  or  TMC  liquioatcqX  M9R 

CMISMON.M-SCOTT  CO.  J 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc 


BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 


Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  KYLER  BOXERS 


In  far-off  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  near  places 
of  the  United  States — in  practically  every 
country  on  the  globe — Kyler  Boxers  are 
working.  And  under  many  different  con¬ 
ditions.  The  confidence  with  which  they 
are  reordered  in  the  remote  sections  is  a 
recommendation  which  justifies  our  claims 
of  superior  construction. 

It  proves  that  the  quality  of  Kyler  Boxers 
lifts  them  above  the  necessity  of  close  pro¬ 
ximity  to  sources  of  repair  and  supply.  It 
proves  that  the  quality  “built  into”  Kyler 
Boxers  is  there  to  stay,  and  no  matter  what 
the  packer’s  environment,  will  deliver  the 
maximum  in  quality  and  quantity  at  low 
cost. 


We  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  --  Model  T,  hand  and  foot  operated  ■■  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  -  That 
Actually  IS  AUTOMATIC 


Manufacturers  of  Presses  have  claimed  this  for 
years.  Now  it  is  really  accomplished.  Cameron 
inventions  immediately  stop  this 
press  at  the  first  indication  of  trouble. 
Regardless  of  where  the  jam  occurs, 
one  of  several  safety  devices  immedi¬ 
ately  stops  this  press. 


It  needs  no  operator.  One  attendant  can  feed 
three  such  presses.  No  loss  of  time  for  clear¬ 
ing  jams.  It  is  actually  automatic. 


Cameron  Can' Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,*  U  S.  A. 
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Servins  the  Industry  Since  1807 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


76  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  SalleJStreet 
Chicago 


Southern  Building 
Washington 


Spot 

Alaska  Seed 
Peas 

Excellent  strain,  carefully 
rogued 

Write  or  wire  us  for  prices. 

Hogg  &  Lytle,  Ltd. 

Office:  1809  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

Toronto,  Can. 


INOCULATE  PEA  SEED 


“More  and  Better  Peas  from  Fewer  Acres” 

We  specialize  in  the  preparation  of  high  quality  cultures  for  the 
inoculation  of  peas.  The  application  of  our  cultures  on  pea  seed 
insures  the  presence  of  NODULES  on  the  roots — so  essential  to 
yield,  quality  of  crop,  and  soil  enrichment. 


Urbana, 


THE  URBANA  LABORATORIES 


Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  yoa  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you, 

Wakem  8c  McLaughlin,  Inc. 


TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 


225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


8'Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Minute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential  to  successful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible  and 
easily  made. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  S.'Vru 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

y  Thmrm  u  a  aaving  gracm  in  a  »»n»m  of  hwunor. 

0^  Ralax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  ba  battar  mantally, 
phyaioally — and  finanoially 

n  Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 

^  All  ara  walooma. 

^ 


SHE  DIDN’T  CARE 

“Madam,  you’ll  have  to  pay  for  that  boy.” 

“But  I  never  have  before.” 

“That  don’t  matter  to  me.  He’s  over  12  years  old 
and  you’ll  have  to  pay  his  fare  or  I’ll  put  him  off  the 
car.” 

“Put  him  off.  What  do  I  care  ?  I  never  saw  him  be¬ 
fore.” — Muskogee. 


GERMS  MAKE  US  FUSSY 

In  the  good  old  days  one  could  eat  anything  and 
everything  without  counting  calories  or  vitamins  or 
worrying  about  germs.  But  in  this  age  of  gang  wars 
and  hygiene  it  is  different.  The  grown-ups  still  are  in¬ 
clined  to  rebel  and  backslide,  but  the  children  take  to  it 
naturally. 

The  other  day  two  urchins  paused  at  a  hot  dog  stand 
and  one  said:  “Gee,  let’s  get  a  barbecued  sandwich.” 

“No,”  said  the  other  seriously,  “I  wouldn’t  let  anyone 
but  a  druggist  put  up  a  sandwich  for  me.” — ^Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 


TWIN  ACTS  OF  KINDNESS 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 

for  Pineapples,  Grape-Fruit,  Cocoanut, 

Apples,  Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 


DOUBLE-TYPE,  HOPPER  REMOVED 
Manufacturad  by 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc. 


Foot  Thame*  Street 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Pineapple  Corera,  Sixera  and  Slicera 


The  teacher  had  related  the  story  of  the  shepherd, 
who,  finding  a  lamb  astray  in  a  blinding  snowstorm, 
took  off  his  coat  and  wrapped  it  around  the  little  crea¬ 
ture  as  he  carried  it  back  to  the  fold.  “Now”  said  the 
teacher,  “who  can  tell  me  of  a  similar  act  of  kindness  ?” 

“I  can,  miss,”  piped  up  one  youngster.  “I've  often 
heard  father  say  he  was  going  to  put  his  shirt  on  a 
horse.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Jones — ^When  I  stopped  in  at  the  Jackson’s  this  even¬ 
ing,  Jackson  was  beating  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Jones — ^What? 

Jones — He  stopped  when  I  came,  although  I  begged 
him  to  go  on. 

Mrs.  Jones — ^You  brute!  You  mean  to  say  you  stood 
there  and  saw  that  scoundrel  beating  his  wife  ? 

Jones  (calmly) — Any  man  could  beat  her  if  he  held 
the  cards  that  Jackson  had. 


INGENIOUS  DEBTOR 

Tailor — Look  here,  you  owe  me  now  for  three  suits 
and  you  don’t  seem  the  slightest  bit  concerned  about  it. 

Customer — You’re  wrong.  I’ve  been  worrying  myself 
sick  about  it.  In  fact,  I’m  afraid  I  shall  have  to  ask  you 
to  take  them  all  in  a  little  at  the  waist. — Pathfinder. 


Miss  Browne — I  frankly  admit  I  am  looking  for  a 
husband. 

Mrs.  Greene — So  am  I. 

Miss  Browne — But  you  have  one. 

Mrs.  Greene — I  have,  and  I  spend  rpost  of  my  time 
looking  for  him. 


Some  deserted  wives  realize  they  have  married  skip¬ 
pers  instead  of  mates. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certifled,  PnbUc. 
Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Chicagro. 

ADHESIVKS,  Pastes  and  Gams.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DericM, 
Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  "Wis. 


Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

^yars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cra^. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLES,  Tumblers,  Glassware. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  • 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  (jambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  ete. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltintore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprasrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conv^ors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

K  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Colls,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condemned  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Rerlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  (Marburg,  Wis. 
Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Rerlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Reriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  T.angsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Caderbnrg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

■»*or-sl  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn*  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Pai)er  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 
CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

ContinenUl  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  Sea  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  Sea  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  Sea  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Frait  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Frait. 
Frait  Parers.  Seo  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaeo.  .  *,  • 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Com  Hiw^rs. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Gra^d.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

Strasberger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 

INSURANCE.  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KETTLES.  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hogg  &  Lytle,  Toronto,  Can. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spraprue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  fsinmp  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEXDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hogg  &  Lytle.  Toronto,  Can. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

.T.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

H  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  DL 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS, 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Beit  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang,  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  ^rp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS.  Metol. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (jhicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere, 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 

The  Mellingriflfith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (lorp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapntan  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systenu.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


“Slaysman”  Junior  Slitter 


Designed  for  slitting  a  metal 
strip  up  to  approximately  .045” 
in  thickness.  By  opening  and 
closing  space  between  cutters 
any  desired  width  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  up  to  12”.  Endless  lengths 
can  be  run  thru  true  and  ac¬ 
curate  without  burs.  Cutters  are 
nijule  by  the  well  known  tool 
makers  Brown  &  Sharpe. 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

- QUALITY  PACK — - 


Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 


as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 


There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 

800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres  • 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


